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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, injury. These reports may be traced to va- 

; rious causes. One set of newspapers is en- 

BY JOSIAH TATUM, \deavouring to prepare the public mind for 

EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, what may be the truth—the total destruc- 


tion of the plant—and the other, fearing the 
Ne. 50 North Fourth Street, present effect on breadstuffs and trade, en- 
PHILADELPHIA. deavours to disguise the truth, or at least, to 
nintactemateae Satna lessen the evil, by denying at present the 
appearance of the disease, and then, as the 
| |Summer advances, to hint remotely at the 
The Question of Breadstuffs—The De- faeteatie —— Weed ae celled ~ oe 
. ortunate potatoe,” as it is called by some. 
mand aad Ge Supply __ 1\So far, this has been the course with several 

Extract of a letter to the Editor of Bick-| 


influential papers that I could name. A 
nell's Reporter, dated month since the idea of disease was laughed 
Liverpool, July 3rd, 1847. 


at, but the opinion is gradually gaining 
| ound that the potatoe is affected as it was 

For a month past the papers of England | ast year, and that the quantity destroyed 
and Ireland have teemed with contradictory ‘will be equally as great of this year’s crop 
ieee of the present and prospective re-|las of last. Indeed the fact of the disease 
suits of the potatoes “set” this year; some|icannot, with truth, be denied. Even the 
affirming that the disease which was so very || 


new potatoes brought to market tell the 
destructive last year, has reappeared, and| story too plainly—they appear much spotted 
that, most likely, the same disastrous effects | 


astro and eaten away, and when boiled have a 
will result from it; others stating in equally sweet and disagreeable taste, as well as 
as positive a tone that there is not the slight- 


being dark in colour. The disease has, as 
est ground to fear any evil to the present} feel certain from my own observations, 
plantin of potatoes from the “ aphis vasta- ‘made its appearance in a decided form, and 
tor” of Mr. Smee, or any other insect or|'if I am able to form an opinion, it will be 
cause of disease—that the plants in every 


, ‘more virulent this season than in any previ- 
tection of the country look exceedingly|\ous one, from the fact of its appearing in 
healthy, and from a thorough investigation,||June this year, and not until a much later 
in many parts of the land, they are induced 


l ! period in former years, 
to believe that the disease will not appear}; As vast numbers of people in the United 
this year, or if it does, it will do but little 


States are interested in agriculture, it will 
Can.—Vor. XII.—No. 1. (9) 


Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. 
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effects of a failure of the potatoe crop in 
Great Britain this yout and whether the 
demand for breadstu 

some time past will be likely to continue. 


In the first place it is an admitted fact that 
much Jess land is under culture of potatoes 
‘this year than previous ones. This informa- 


tion has been gathered from undoubted 
sources 
the quantity of potatoes planted in the pre- 


sent year is rather less than one-fourth; in||P° 
some parts of the south and east, in answer 


to inquiries addressed to gentlemen cogni- 


zant of the facts, I learn that * one-fortieth,” 
“ one-seventieth,” “one-half,” and “ one- 
fourth” has been planted—in the west the 


proportion will barely reach one-fourth o 


the usual quantity; and to put down the 


whole of Ireland as one-fourth, is a full esti- 
mate. 
potatoe has been almost wholly abandoned, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood o 
the large towns and cities, so that I think 
not more than one-fifth is planted in pota- 
toes. In England the proportions are as va- 
rious as in Ireland. In some sections the 
land in potatoes equals one-half the usual 
quantity; in others one-fourth, or one-sixth, 
so that if I assume one-fourth as the average, 
Ido not think I wander far from the truth. 

Mr. McCulloch, in his admirable work, 
. “Statistical Account of the British Empire,” 
estimates the cultivation of “ potatoes, tur- 
nips, and rape,” to extend over 2,000,000 
acres in England, of which 1,200,000 at 
least are usually planted with potatoes. The 
sare work estimates this plant to occupy 
2,000,000 acres in Ireland and 200,000 in 
Scotland. From which estimates I make 
the following table: 


Land usually Cultivated 
cultivated with this year. 


Uncultivated 
or otherwise 


potatoes, appropriated. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
England 1,200,000 300,000 900,000 
Ireland 2,000,000 500,600 =: 1,500,000 
Scotland 200,000 40,000 160,000 
3,400,000 840,000 2,560,000 


From this, which is, I believe the most 
correct estimate that can be made, it will be 
seen that 2,560,000 acres usually devoted to 
the cultivation of the potatoe, are, this year, 
devoted to other purposes or remain unculti- 
vated. 

One of the most important questions con- 
nected with the annual failure of the pota- 
toe, is the comparative number of persons 
that can be supported upon a given surface 
planted with potatoes and any grain that 
may be substituted. From several interest- 


be well to — what will be the probable 


which has existed for 


Throughout the north of Ireland, 









In Scotland the cultivation of the 





Ne 


come under my notice, I learn that the aay 





age yield of an acre of potatoes in [rols,,; 
is 400 bushela of 60 Ibs, whilst the =” 
land under wheat would produce 28 bushel, 
~ Ibs., or of oats 64 bushels of 40 pound. 

hus: . 


1 acre of potatoes produces 24,000 Ihe 
* wheat 1,689 - 
1 * oats 2,560 « 


The Commissioner of Patents in his Ro. 
tt to the Congress of the United States 
establishes the fact that one pound of whe 
will furnish as much nourishment as foy, 
pounds of potatoes; therefore as one acre 
potatoes produces equal to 6,000 lbs, 
wheat, it follows that this quantity of lang 
will support as many persons as three and» 
half acres of wheat. This calculation of 
the relative amount of nutritious matter jy 
wheat and potatoes, is an extreme one, as 
many intelligent writers on the subject 
make the proportion as one to three, instead 
of one to four, as I have asserted. I am not 
able to give the same exact data for caley- 
iating the relative nourishment which oats 
bear to potatoes, but will take as a starting 
— the generally received opinion in Ire. 
and, that one pound of oat meal is equal to 
three pounds of potatoes. The loss of oats 
in grinding is about five-fourteenths—hence 
I draw the following conclusion, that the 
yield of an acre of oats ground will be 
equal to 1646 |bs. meal,—then one pound of 
oat meal being equivalent, in nutriment, to 
three times that weight of potatoes, it ful- 
lows that one acre of the latter will furnish 
as much food as four and eight-tenths acres 
of oats. These calculations, if based upon 
proper data, establish the fact that, in order 
to support a population whose principal food 
has been the potatoe, on grain, the quantity 
of land must be increased in the proportion 
of at least three and a half acres of wheat 
or four and eight-tenths acres of oats. The 
immense increase in the cultivation of the 
potatoe during the last quarter of a century, 
from being a garden vegetable, has enabled 
Great Britain to support a rapidly increasing 
population, at even less prices that when this 
plant was almost sale unknown. This 
increased population still remains, but bow 
are they to be fed? The potatoe has been 
failing for three years past, and now is too 
uncertain to be depended upon as an article 
of food. Hence we see that it occupies less 
land than formerly, that many bave wholly 
cast it aside as producing a profitless crop. 
This sudden abandonment of the potatoe !s 
virtually an abandonment of three and eight- 
tenths or two and a half acres in every four 


ing works relating to this subject that haveljand eight-tenths or three and a half acres, 
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The Question of Breadstuffs. 
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accordingly as wheat or oats are substituted. 
So that whether the potatoe crop be good or 
bad this year isan unimportant matter, when 
the fact of the extent to which the cultiva- 
tion of the potatoe has been abandoned, is 
brought under consideration. By the first 
table in the article, it will be seen that 
9.560,000 acres usually planted with the 
tatoe, are this year devoted to other pur- 
s, principally to the Swedish turnip, so 
that the articles substituted will not be of 


much value in sustaining human life. 


crop of potatoes in Great 


The 
Britain last year, 


bad as it was, yielded over 12,000,000 tons 
of good tubers. In this year I find but 840,000 


acres planted. 
produces 400 bushels to 
sound potatoes, the yield 


So that admitting this land 


the acre of good 
will still be less 


than that of last year by more than 3,000,000 


tons. If the plants prove 


diseased, the defi- 


ciency will be increased the amount of the 
disease—hence it will require 1,300.000 
acres of oats, or 1,000,000 acres of wheat 
to have been cultivated over the usual quan- 


tity, to place this country in as es a posi- 
tion as she occupied at the gathering in o 


the harvest last year, as well as the differ- 


ence between the amount of stock on hand 
Official documents 
furnish me with the following figures: 


last June and this June. 


Stock on hand—June 5th, 1846. 


Wheat, qrs. 1,477,922 qrs. 10,7¢0 
Barley, 106,224 1,012 
Oats, 175,653 3,949 
Rye, 34 ad 
Peas, 25,315 312 
Beans, 66 ,644 700 
Indian Corn, 2,773 1,905 
Bock wheat, 334 328 
Flour, cwts. 1,298,683 cwts. 29,355 
Oatmeal, “ 673 “= — 
Corn Meal, r 22 * 1,125 
Equivalent in grain qrs. 2,226,710 qrs. 27,694 


The same documents enable me to give 
the amount of grain, &c., taken for consump- 
tion from Jung 5th, 1845, to June 5th, 1846, 
and from Ju Sth, 1846 to 1847—as per 


under— 


Foreign grain and flour taken into consumption from 


June 5, °45 to ‘46, 


Wheat qrs. 99,162 
Rarley 97,361 
Oats 477,309 
Rye 5 
Peas 90,714 
Beans 184,559 
Indian Corn 184,048 
aman 228 

r cw. 132 
Barley Meal == 
Oatmeal 65,846 
Rye Meal oxen 
Indian Meal open 
Buckwheat Meal Ee 

Equivalent to total 

Grain, Qrs. 1,359,306 


June 16th, 1247. 





June 5, 46 to °47. 
qrs. 2,520,793 
66 
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Showing that no less than 8,435,730 qrs. 
—equa] to the produce of 2,000,000 acres 
of land—of foreign grain have been con- 
sumed during the past year. The aggre- 
gate imports from June 5th, 1846, to June 
oth, 1847, have been as follows: 


qrs. 6,692,709 

Stock on hand June Sth, 1246, 2,226,710 
8,919,419 

Deduct quantity consumed 8,435,730 
leaving qrs. 483,689 


now on hand. So that the difference between 
the past and the coming twelve months may 
be summed up thus: 


Deficiency in yield of potatoe crop Tons 3,000,000 
Difference between amount of 

foreign grain on hand, June 

oth, 46 and June 5th, '47, Qrs. 1,743,021 


From the first item, however, must be de- 
ducted the produce of the 2,560,000 acres 
hitherto appropriated to the potatoe, and 
principally now to the cultivation of the 
turnip, carrot, and other green crops, which, 
so far as food for mankind is concerned, is of 
little value. Looking fairly at all these 
tables and calculations, I am led to believe 
that the demand for breadstuffs, from the 
United States, which probably amounted the 
past year to about one half the quantity 
brought into the United Kingdom, will be 
fully as great the coming season as the past. 

For much of the foregoing information I 
am indebted to the London Economist, which 
publication has Jately devoted much space 
to the subject of the potatoe, its cultivation, 
and probable extinguishment. 

A few evenings since Lord John Russell 
in an able speech on the Irish Railway Bill, 
expressed his belief that the potatoe would 
fail this year, as it had done for the past two 
years, and that the famine which had already 
cut off hundreds of thousands of human 
beings, was, as yet, in its infancy. In ad- 
verting to the prospective condition of Ire- 
land, he made uee of the following language: 
“Take the condition in which Ireland may 
be in future. Some a say that the 
uantity of potatoes planted this year is one- 
ourth, one-fifth, or one-sixth, of the usual 
quantity. But whatever may be the amount, 
the potatoe crop is in the utmost peril. There 
is at least a reasonable fear that a great 
portion of that crop may perish. The peo- 
ple, however, though there was not that ap- 
pearance for some time, have exerted them- 
selves latterly with great industry to sow 
the ground that hitherto produced potatoes, 
with different kinds of corn, and a great 
deal of land has been sown with turnips, 
which will produce a far greater amount of 
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12 Learning to Swim.—Club Foot in the Horse. Vor. XI. 


in price either up or down as it may be 
Sometimes there is too much rain, up go the 
rates—then comes a day of sunshine, and jt; 
effects are seen as well at the stock market 
in advancing consols, as at Mark Lane jp 
depressing grain, and so it will be until the 
gathering in of the harvest. 

The Relief Commissioners of Ireland jp 


green or than hitherto. But it has been 
calculated that with respect to nourishment, 
you would require three acres of wheat to 
replace one acre of potatoes. Then, can 
any man look to the condition of Ireland 
during, I will not say the ensuing six months, 
but, for the ensuing five or six years, without 
very considerable apprehensions that the suf- 
fering of those people may be extreme. That||the Report just presented to Parliamen;, 
country now contains people to the amount|/state that 1,923,361 rations, at an average 
of many millions, living in the most wretched ||cost of 24d. (5 cts.) each are daily distr}. 
habitations, and feeding upon the lowest and || buted, and that 2,622,684 persons are in the 
cheapest description of food. I conceive that||receipt of gratuitous relief. This will giye 
this condition has been influenced, not by ||some idea of the extreme distress prevailing 
the policy of the Government existing at/|in that island. Yours truly, r 
the present moment, but by Governments M. T. M. 
long since passed away. I think it but jus- 
tice to Ireland to assist them by every means 
in rescuing its people from their present 
state, and that therefore the House ought to 
agree to the proposition now before it.” 

The effects and extent of the famine in 
Ireland may be seen in the desolation and 
almost total destruction of a large village 
called South Reen, in the west part of the 
county of Cork, which, the Southern Re- 
porter says, in the early part of the year was 
composed of sixty-two houses, and contained 
320 inhabitants, and now has but 50 inhabit- 
ants and eight small hovels remaining, the 
rest of the people having died of starvation, 
and the houses having been broken up to 
furnish coffins for the dead and fuel for the 
living. This is one among many such 
places. 

With respect to the coming harvest, ac- 
counts generally agree that it will be late, 
but fully an average. This I think will be 
found to be the case with wheat, but not 
with oats, which, in almost every section 
that I have seen, look thin. The weather 
has been extremely variable. In the month 
of May, for three consecutive days, the ther- 
mometer stood in London at 88, at 50, and 
75 degrees, being a fall of 38 degrees in 24 
hours, and a rise of 25 degrees in the fol- 
lowing 24 hours. Rain has fallen nearly 
every day, in greater or less quantities for a 
month past, and the mercury has kept so 
low, that fires and overcoats feel quite com- 
fortable. In fact the weather is like our 
March. 

The fluctuations in the corn market within 
the past two months have been extraordina- 
ry. The following were the prices on 


































Dr. Franxuin’s Mope or Learning 70 
Swim.—Choose a place where the water 
deepens gradually, walk coolly into it till it 
is up to your bréast, then turn round, your 
face to the shore, and throw an egg into the 
water, between you and the shore. It wil! 
sink to the bottom, and be easily seen there, 
as your water is clear. It must lie in water 
so deep as that you cannot reach it to take 
it up but by diving for it. To encourage 
yourself in order to do this, reflect that your 
progress will be from deeper to shallower 
water, and that at any time you may, by 
bringing your legs under you, and stand- 
ing on the bottom, raise your head far above 
the water. Then plunge under it, with your 
eyes open, throwing yourself towards the 
egg, and endeavouring by the action of your 
hands and feet against the water, to get for- 
ward till within reach of it. In this attempt 
you will find, that the water buoys you up 
against your inclination; that it is not so 
easy a thing to sink as you imagined; that 
you cannot but by active force get down to 
the egg. ‘Thus you feel the power of the 
water to support you, and learn to confide 
in that power; while your endeavours to 
overcome it, and to reach thleeg, teach you 
the manner of acting on the water with your 
feet and hands, which action is afterwards 
used in swimming to support your head 
higher above water, or to go forward through 
it.—American Agriculturist. 


Ciusroor 1x THE Horse.—A fine black 
wagon horse, the property of Mr. Millet, 
miller, of Newton St. Cyprus, was some 
time since sent to Mr. Tremlett’s kennel to 





May Sth. June 20h. July 3rd. |! be slaughtered, being considered incurable, 
A eoaheae a 6a “| having a distortion of the foot from a con- 
“yellow 68a72 3a 3a traction of the sinew, which made him walk 

Flour per bbl. 47a 49 Ma%S Raw 


on the front of his _ with the heel 4 
vated perpendicularly. Being an anima! in 
such wood condition, Mr. Tremlett was un- 


The slightest cloud obscuring the snn for 
an instant only, seems to produce a change 
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willing to destroy him. He therefore re- 
quested Mr. Read, veterinary surgeon, to 
examine him; who decided that the only 
-hance of rendering the animal useful would 
be the division of the great flexor tendon of 
the leg. Accordingly the operation of tendo- 
rom, or dividing the tendon, was performed. 
Ten days after the operation he walked flat 
on the sole of his foot: one month after- 
wards he was put tothe plough. He is now 
as useful as any horse on the farm, and per- 
forms all the duties a horse is required to 
perform. Four months have elapsed since 
the operation was done; a fair trial has 
therefore been given to test the utility or 
inutility of the operation.— Western Times. 


Loss of Beef in Cooking. 


Beer is the staple animal food of this coun- 
try, and it is used in various states—fresh, 
salted, smoked, roasted, and boiled. When 
intended to be eaten fresh, “the ribs will 
keep the best, and with care will keep five 
or six days in summer, and in winter ten 
days. The middle of the lotn is the next 
best, and the rump the next. The round 
will not keep long, unless salted. The bris- 
ket is the worst, and will not keep longer 
than three days in summer, and a week in 
winter.” In cooking, a piece of beef, con- 
sisting of four of the largest ribs, and weigh- 
ing eleven pounds one ounce, was subjected 
to roasting by Mr. Donovan, and it lost du- 
ring the process two pounds six ounces, of 
which ten ounces were fat, and one pound 
twelve ounces water dissipated by evapora- 
tion. On dissection, the bone weighed six- 
teen ounces, so that the weight of meat fit 
for the table was only seven pounds eleven 
ounces, out of eleven pounds one ounce. It 
appears that when the butchers’ price of ribs 
is 84d. per |b., the cost of the meat when 
duly roasted is 114d. per Ib., and the average 
loss arising from liquefaction of fat and evap- 
oration of water is 18 per cent. With sir- 
loins, at the price of 84d. per Ib., the meat 
cost, when roasted, 1s. 1 1-6d. per |b., at a 
loss of 204 per cent. A loss of 18 per cent. 
was also sustained on boiling salted briskets; 
and on salted flanks at 6d. per Ib. the meat 
cost 79d. per Ib., at a loss of 13 1-5 per cent. 
In regard to the power of the stomach to 
digest beef, that which is eaten boiled with 
salt only, is digested in two hours and forty- 
five minutes. Beef, fresh, lean, and rarely 
roasted, and a beef-steak broiled, take three 
hours to digest: that fresh and dry-roasted, 
and boiled, eaten with mustard, is digested 
in three hours and thirty minutes. Lean 
fresh beef fried takes four hours to digest, 
and old hard salted beef boiled does not di- 
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gest in less than four hours and fifteen min- 
utes. Fresh beef suet boiled takes five hours 
and thirty minutes to digest.—Combe. 


Comparative Nurritive Powers oF 
Green anp Dry Fopper ror Carrie.—A 
communication has been made to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, by M. Boussingault, 
on the comparative nutritive powers of green 
and dry fodder for cattle. Hitherto the re- 
ceived opinion was, that natural or artificial 

rasses, on their being converted into hay, 
ost a portion of their virtues. To deter- 
mine this point, M. Boussingault fed a heifer 
alternately, for ten days at a time, upon 
green or dry food, and weighed the animal 
after each ten days. He found no difference 
in the average weight; and therefore comes 
to the conclusion, that the hay made from 
any given quantity of natural or artificial 
grass has the same nutrition as the quantity 
of green food from which it was made.— 
London Atheneum. 


Irrigation. 


We have repeatedly in the course of our editorial 
labours, adverted to this subject, and take pleasure in 
introducing the following very clever extract from 
Stephens’ Book of the Farm. Many situations offer fa- 
cilities for enriching land, and greatly adding to its 
productiveness, by this method, which are suffered to 
remain unimproved: and it were well to recollect that 
every advantage unappropriated, is, according to Poor 
Richard's theory, so much lost.—Eb. 


Tue mode in which water acts in produc- 
ing the effects witnessed in water-meadows, 
has not yet been completely ascertained. It 
is not the sediment in the water that alone 
works the charm, for clear water produces 
similar results; though, no doubt, enriching 
ingredients carried by the water encourage 
the growth of plants more rapidly than clear 
water, as witness the produce of foul-water 
meadows in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
Professor Low has these observations on the 
theory of the process: “The theory of the 
process of irrigation,” says the Professor, 
“has not been satisfactorily explained. That 
the effect is not produced by the mere sup- 
ply of deficient water, appears not only from 
the period at which the water is admitted, 
and when in our climate the soil is always 
saturated with the fluid, but from the cir- 
cumstance that the effect is not produced 
when the water is allowed to stagnate, and 
sink down in the soil, but when it is kept tn 
a current over it. When the water is suf- 
fered to stagnate, the soi] tends to produce 
carices, junci, and other sub-aquatic plants ; 
but when it is kept in motion, and drained 
off at intervals, the finest grasses peculiar 
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4 Irrigation. Vou. XI 
to the soil and climate are produced. Nei- fessor Low, contains truth, I proposed 
ther does the fact of the deposition of mud,||time ago a conjunction of the two t oe 
or other fertilizing sediment, explain the}jand the counpound theory certainly 
phenomenon ; for however such depositions)|the four great points of irrigation, namely 
may increase the effect, it is likewise found) that it supplies moisture to the soil in in 
that water, without the least perceptible|seasons and in tropical climates; jt affo;., 
sediment, may be employed with success.) protection to plants against the extremes o 
it has been supposed that the water acts) heat and cold; it disseminates manure " 
beneficially by maintaining the soil at a)the most minute manner to plants; and Ps 
higher temperature, Water, at a tempera-|| washes away injurious matter from the roots 
ture of 40°, is of greater specific gravity) of plants. ‘lhe benefits derived from irrigs. 
than at a lower temperature; and hence as) tion I therefore maintained are purely te. 
the water tends to the freezing point, the) chanical, and doubted the correctness of Sj, 
warmer portion of it is next the ground.| Humphrey Davy’s opinion, when he says 
Much, however, cannot be ascribed to this|/that “in the artificial watering of meadows 
cause, in a current so shallow and constant) the beneficial effects depend upon many dif. 


CXplaing 


as that which passes over the watered mea- ferent causes, some chemical, some mechan. 
dow, It is probable, therefore, that the)jical,” because chemical action only com. 
main effect is produced by a mechanical ac-|)mences after the act of irrigation has ceased, 
tion of the water, acting upon and bringing)|as the nature of the following particulars at. 
nourishment to the fibrous roots of the)\tending irrigation will show. No doubt, the 
plants.” effects of the substances, whatever they may 

Although it may be very true, as Mr.|\be, which are deposited by the water of irri. 
Stephens observes, that “however authors) gation, may be chemical, as well as those of 
may disagree on this interesting subject— manure applied to grass by the hand of man. 
the theory of irrlgatton,—I believe all ex-| But the act of the water in depositing fertil- 
perimentalists acknowledge that early win- lizing materials, can be no more chemical 
ter watering is necessary to produce carly) than that of the instruments used in spread- 
and abundant vegetation; in what way this; ing dung upon the soil. The truth is, that 
operates is, a8 to practical purposes, less ma-|| whenever the water of irrigation, or the 
terial; yet it is always satisfactory to je, con the contained in it, act chemically 











to be able to give a reason for what he does.||\upon the grass or soil, while subjected to the 
To this view I shall add another theory of) process, that moment irrigation proves inju- 
irrigation, that has been suggested by Pro-|\rious to the plants. The chemical action 
fessor Rennie, late of King’s College, Lon-|and the injury are both evinced by the same 
don. It is believed by some vegetable phy-| phenomenon, namely, the existence of white 
siclogists that plants excrete certain matter ‘scum floating on the water. “If the wea- 
from their roots, which proves inimical to) ther should be mild,” observes Mr. Stephens, 
the hea)th of other plants of the same kind.)\“and you suffer the water to run over the 
Hence it is concluded that grasses do not}meadow too long without intermission, 4 
continue permanently in a healthy state in) white scum is generated, which is very de- 
the same site, because they are in time in-|\structive to the tender grass.” The par- 
juriously affected by their own excretions,||ticulars of irrigation I referred to are these: 
which, encouraging the growth of plants of|\* The operation of water bringing matter 
a different nature, such as mosses, they|into minute subdivision; the sediment which 
spring up and extirpate the grasses. It is|it contains when used in irrigation being 
supposed to be probable that every species) minutely distributed around the stems of the 
of grass is not alike affected by its own, or||plants; water protecting plants in we ym 
the excrementitious matler from other grass-| against the extremes of heat and cold, by 
es, and therefore some species withstand the||completely covering and embracing every 
poison longer than others. Now the water|/stem and leaf, and the supplying of moisture 
of irrigation, in its descent through the soil/|to the soil and washing excrementitious mat- 
and subsoil, washes away or carries off in||ter out of it, are all purely mechanical ope- 
solution the injurious excrementitious mat-|rations.” For, “could the hand of man dis- 
ter exuded by the grasses, and thereby/tribute manure around the roots and stems 
cleanses the soil in which they are growing,|of grass as minutely and as incessantly a3 
free of it. Hence the perennial verdure of) turbid water; could it place a covering o 
irrigated meadows. woollen texture upon each blade and around 

In order to arrive at a satisfactory expla-||each stem of grass, as completely as water 
nation of this subject, and believing that|\can embrace each plant and keep it warm, 
both this theory, as well as the one given||could it water the grass as quietly and con- 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, referred to by Pro-||stantly as the slow current of irrigation; and 
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— we 
old it wash away hurtful matter from the/| result was as I have deseribed it; it was only 
_} qs delicately from the fibres of the roots||the product of one grain. I have, I believe, 
¢ orgss as irrigating water, there would be || without a solitary exception, obtained better 
op need of irrigation ; the husbandman could |}crops of wheat by ploughing in, than when 
chon command at will verdant pasturage for ||! harrowed in. Wheat sown late, and har- 
< focks and herds, throughout the year,|/rowed in, has but a poor chance against the 
vod in the driest season. His mechanical|| winter and spring frosts, 
,vency would be as effective as irrigation; 

+ constituted as the relative state of things|| Brick Meeting- house, Md. 
st present is, between man and the action of 
opysical laws, he employs irrigation as an in- 
aryment of his will, and induces nature to 
vesist him in maintaining his live stock by 
sn application of her peculiar mode of acting, 
oder his own guidance, but in which she 
ondoubtedly displays her superiority over 
wom, both in perseverance and dexterity.” 
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Perer Askew. 


Wootten Raas.— Woollen rags, the elip- 
pings of woollen cloth obtained from the fae- 
tories under the name of shoddy, and wool 
dust, and woollen refuse of every description, 
make a most valuable manure. Indeed, 
none ranks higher in value. Besides ite 
oWn intrinsic efficacy, it becomes mixed or 
strongly poesitennanll with oil, used in the 
processes of manufacturing. Its effects are 
not immediate, and therefore it is not to be 
considered as a forcing manure, but they are 
very durable; and when spread upon graes 
land, its efficacy is great and permanent, It 
is deemed, in the highest degree, rich in all 
the elements of vegetation. It is considered 
extremely valuable as an application to hop- 
rrounds. The hop-growers in Surrey in- 
Snel me that it was to be preferred to an 
other manure. It is deemed best to mix it 
very copiously with earth or mould; and in 
this way it should be repeatedly shovelled 
over, in order to assist its decomposition. 

Mr. Hannam, in his excellent little treatise 
upon waste manures, states the case of a 
farmer, who, on applying eight tons of shod- 
dy compost per acre, obtained nine tons of 
hay, ina small hilly field, which before never 
gave him four tons. It is transported in 
large sacks, and is a regular article of mer- 
chandise.—Colman’s Tour. 




































Great Yield of Wheat. 


llavine sometimes seen in the Cecil Whig, 
accounts of extraordinary agricultural pro- 
ductions, I am induced to contribute my 
mite to the good cause, by forwarding an ac- 
count of my present wheat crop. 

The ground was in oats last season, and 
simost as soon as it was taken off, the ma- 
nure was hauled out, stubble broken up, well 
harrowed, and then left until the 25th of Au- 
gust, when | commenced sowing the Medi- 
terranean Wheat upon it at the rate of a 

ttle more than two bushels to the acre, and 
ploughing in pretty deep; then ran a large 
harrow over it, and left it. I think I have 
discovered several important advantages from 
thus early sowing, and ploughing in. In the 
‘first place it gives the wheat an early start, 
and consequently a strong and vigorous root, 
and it is not near so liable to be thrown out 
by the winter frost, and as was the case 
with mine, the first growth was to all ap- 
pearance destroyed by the fly, but this proved 
io be no injury to the plant, which having 
an early start stooled out wonderfully from 
the root, as will appear from the samples I 
ave sent as the produce of two grains, tied 
up separately. here are 55 stalks to one, 
and 54 to the other, and I presume they will 
yield about 3000 grains of good sound wheat. 
Yesterday I shelled out the heads of a single 
grain numbering 52 stalks and counted them 
carefully; they numbered 1307 grains. I 
bave the produce of another grain number- 
ing 58 stalks, which I have no doubt will 
yield 1500 grains of wheat. This may ap- 
pear almost incredible, and J could hardl 
believe the evidences of my senses that suc 
could be the result, but I took the several 
parcels as they were pulled up by the roots 
n the field, and washed them till there was 
scarcely a particle of dirt remaining, and 
‘hen examined them very minutely, and the 


Snow me the cottage, the roses and the 
honeysuckles on which are neatly trimmed 
and trained, and the garden behind is well 
stocked with culinary herbs and a few choice 
flowers, and [ will speedily find you a cot- 
tager who never wastes his time or his mo- 
ney, or debases his mind, and learns the 
“broad road which leadeth to destruction,” 
in the contamination of an ale-house. If 
the garden is neat, one may rest assured 
that the cottage, iiowever humble it is, is 
the abode of contentment and happiness; and 
that however simple the fare may be, it is 
wealth and luxury in fell store to the in- 
mates, because they are satisfied with it, and 
grateful for the possession of it, 





Dopman says “a very litt'e care and jadi- 
cious selection of sorts will ineure peare daily 
from the end of July till May.” 
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Interesting Agricultural Facts. | China and Persia. But about the times of 

Read before the Farmers’ Clab and communicated to Augustus and Tiberius some enterprisins 
the Farmer and Mechanic for publication. li man carried the eggs to Greece, where they 

BY H. MEIGS, ESQ. were found to hatch and thrive perfec:), 


... ||well. They afterwards were carried 
Tuer care of enlightened and patriotic | Asia Minor, but it was several ages a 

men has caused the introduction of precious’ they were naturalized in Italy by the Frane. 

plants and animals into countries, which had | ————_—. . 

never, since creation before possessed them. | Good Advice to Boys, 
Lucullus first introduced cherries into) 

Italy, from Pontus, and he first planted them). orig is full of boys;—and men too—w 

. . . . - 7 

“ his princely ee Rome, out oar drawl through life, and never decide on 

wave ever since flourished, as greatly as they) sing for themselves—but just d 

had done in Pontus. ne just craggle one 


The Malus Pyrus, or rather Epyrus, (the!| leg after the other, and let things take their 


Men’ r/ own way. Such people are the dull stuff of 
pear) from Epirus. ‘The peach (Malus Pun-) 
ca) from Carthage. ‘The apricot (Malus|| "°° earth. They hardly deserve as much 


; , “~~ credit as the wooden trees; 
Armeniaca) from Armenia. The quince | ; for trees do all 


(Malus Cydonia) from Syria—theee after||"* °° “ey con, in merely growing, and 


having been naturalized to the climate ofling, de leaves and seeds. But these draw|. 


F : 
Italy, were afterwards transplanted by the ings draggling boys, do not turn their capa. 


Romans, into all the countries conquered byline to ‘protit, half us far as they might be 


them. ‘The tree from which the first sweet’ eeris ee ‘ediae yaasekitten ne 
oranges were raised in Portugal, is, perhaps, | etic boy will be ‘constantly awake ae 
still living in China, and they bear the name of herely with shiv’ bodily eyes; ‘but on - 
™“: ; as | ; 7 
parr i for they were not natives of | mind and attention—during the hours of bu- 

Rice was first introduced into Carolina). ° After he learns what he has to do, 
about the year 1740 he will take a pride in doing it punctually 

In England, about the year 1500, there! 224 well—and would feel ashamed to be 


t he ht t 
were no musk melons, sallads, cabbages, told, wha ought to do without telling. 


tareipe, carrots,” nor! aly of thoke parden||-%° drawling boy loses in five minutes the 
8, 8, i ice: ide. 
roots so important now to the people. Long ee es eee ee 


| | never ice— 
after that, the cauliflower was introduced, |*"™ee boy never has to be taught twice 


which now grows so finely in England but prow hard to ae himself up to the 
. | t of his own ener- 

About the years 1525 to 1550, hops and) cn.” mpeg toe bee gee : 
pippin egulis ent first introduced  e6ies — Third-rate boys are always depending 
berries, also currants, roses, July flowers |/upon others; but first-rate boys depend upon 
carnations, asparagus, oranges, beans, 1 et.| co —_ after a little teaching, just 
tuce, plums, musk roses, tulips, and arti: ask no emecead Rane sae oe mt 
slant wes deemed co naturally confined tot, ® glorious thing for a boy to get ths 
artary, that the Emperor of Russia reg ory, "Ss a self-reliance, Se aie oh 

" ergy. Such an one is worth a hundr 
orice of it, mack in the same way that the||*%® Poor érageling creatures, who can bari 
sob hawe dane clevenend sien oil tn ‘wash their own hands without being told, 
ea eine » ane "|€Y || each time, how it is to be done. Give me 
made England pay annually nearly a million) 4), boy who ‘does bis Gib work prometty, 
te great perfection, and as easly as the com-|@%2 wel, without asking—except once fo 
: d rE y all, at the beginning—any questions; the 
The . birds, the peacock was introduced {wed who has wits about him, is never ae 
into England from the East Indies, the phea- ios ae under his 
sant from Asia Minor, and it flourishes in| : P 

ene. 


ur barn yard fowls were brought origi- 


a 


Be brisk, energetic and prompt! Tip 





Manure ror Srraweerries.—The best 
top-dressing for strawberry beds is a little 





nally to England from Asia. Our horses!|leaf mould, pointed in with a fork, early in 
are from Barbary, Turkey, Persia, Andalu-||March. A good addition also is nitrate of 
sia of Spain, and from Arabia, and they flou-||soda, three ounces to each square yard, 
rish among us. James I. introduced the||sprinkled over the surface at the same sea- 
cattle. son. Bonedust and charred turf, pointed in 

Before the reign of Tiberius it was sup-|| with a fork in October, have also been found 
posed that the silk worm could exist only inj|highly beneficial. 
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Preservation of Timber. cs its expense; in the other it decays be- 


cause it serves as the soil to one crop of 
Tiuper is sometimes seasoned by previous|' fungus after another which luxuriate on its 
votq] immersion in water. It has been held) surface, while their roots penetrate deeply 
shat this process favoured the thorough dry-||into its interior. There is nothing in either 
_» by dissolving out certain deliquescent)accident which excites astonishment, now 
~aits which are found in the sap, and pre-|ithat we know the intimate constitution of 
-epted after-shrinking. However this oy) wood. We know, in fact, that among the 
be, it is quite certain that in warm countries number of soluble principles which impreg- 
especially, it is advantageous to sink fresh-|/nate the woody tissue, there is an azotized 
cut timber in water, with a view to prevent)/matter analogous in its composition to those 
+ from splitting, apparently in consequence)|that exist so abundantly in all the ordinary 
of drying too quickly. The old Venetians!|esculent vegetables. There is, therefore, in 
cank for a season in the sea, the oak timber|\wood ample nourishment for the insects 
which was destined for the construction o | which we find living on it; and if I state 
eir galleys. Elm and beech, in particular,|;inow—reserving to myself the opportunit 
a said to improve greatly by the process of demonstrating the fact—that all coaaaie 
of submersion in salt water, and tq dry after-|,azotized matter becomes an active manure 
wards perfectly by simple exposure to the||by decaying, we shall understand how it 
air. happens that plants, which have the power 
Duhamel advises strongly, that in ship-|of living in dark, warm, and damp places, 
building all timber from trees already on thel!wax and multiply in the joistings of houses, 
decline should be rigorously rejected; andjand in the ribs and planks of ships, causin 
this the rather, that the most careful exami-|[a dry rot, which sophteli the aed wien 
nation often fails . first to perceive any al- jof the wood, and reduces the strongest beams 
teration in the heart-wood of such trees,||to dust. 
although it never fails to show itself by and | The rapidity with which wood is, in some 
by at a sufficient interval after the felling. ||circumstances, devoured by insects, is almost 
This is undoubtedly a precept which it would |incredible. Some years ago the thermites, or 
be well to bear constantly in mind; but tim-|| white ants, spread in such strength through 
ber does not always carry within itself the) the docks and arsenals of Rochelle and Ro- 
a of its —_ cee vm that SEs ee in a wry ot — : on 
has been seasoned wi e most scrupulous||serious damage was done. earned ento- 
care, and was originally of the best quality, || mologist, M. Audouin, commissioned by the 
does not escape the rot when it is placed un-| ministry to take information on the subject, 
der caliviatetle circumstances, any morel| reported that the ravages committed by these 
than that which was of inferior worth and||insects had beeu very considerable. But it 
less carefully treated. is principally in warmer climates, where the 
Wood appears to perish or decay through) temperature is steady throughout the year, 


three principal and appreciable causes, which|/and where there is no winter, that the ther- 
al] require similar conditions to come into 


‘mites occasion the most alarming injury. 
play, viz., stagnant air, sufficient warmth,||At Popayan, for example, it is difficult to 
and moisture. Like the generality of or-|'meet in a building, even of recent construc- 
ganic substances, wood, when moistened in||tion, with a piece of wood which is not 
contact with the oxygen of the air, and un-|\gnawed and ant-eaten. The hardest and 
der the influence of a sufficiently high tem- ‘most compact woods do not alavays resist the 
perature, undergoes decomposition of a kind|jattacks of these insects, which, further, do 
which has been compared to a slow combus-||not spare every kind of odorous wood, cedar 
tion, upon which we shall find occasion to||for instance. In such countries it is altoge- 
sy more by and by. It is with a view to|/ther impossible to preserve books and papers. 
escape this kind of decay as much as possi-||[ remember, in connection with this matter, 
ble that timber is never, or ought never, to||that having received instructions to examine 
be employed in the construction of ships and ithe archives of Aneerma, one of the oldest 
buildings until it has been thoroughly sea-||towns in Popayan, in 1830, I found nothing 
soned, ‘but books illegible and in pieces; neverthe- 


Besides this first cause of decay, which less, the date of the documents, which it 
may be prevented in a great measure by 


was my business to consult, could not have 
using certain precautions, wood has still two! 


been older than the year 1600. 
redoubtable enemies, insects and certain|| The dry rot, which results from the de- 


plants of the ar of the cryptogamie. In||velopment and growth of cryptogamic plants 
one case, the wood perishes because it is fed|)upon wood, is the curse of navies. Mr, 
upon by certain animals which live and grow} Knowles is of opinion that this disease of 
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18 Preservation of Timber. 
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(description of industry tends to _ 
timber, at the same time that an increas... 
population is every day contracting tie ey. 


timber has been known from the most re” 
mote antiquity; he believes that he can even 
recognise dry-rot in the sore called house- 
leprosy, mentioned in the 14th chapter ofjjtent of forest land, and diminishing the ny. 
Leviticus. A ship attacked by dry-rot, be-||ber of trees grown. In some countries, jp, 
comes in a very short space of time unfit for)deed, it is certain that the production ,; 
sea. The Foudroyant, of 80 guns, is often||wood for all purposes, firing, &c., &c., is ,, 
quoted as an instance of its destructive pow- longer in relation with its consumption, The 
ers: launched in 1798, she had to be taken) price of the article, necessarily high, is there. 
into dock and almost rebuilt so soon as 1802.||fore tending continually to rise; and it is no 
The fungi which induce dry-rot have been|surprising that various measures have beg, 
studied by Sowerby. Mr. Knowles signal-|suggested and essayed of giving this perish. 
izes two species in particular; one of which||able material greater durability. 
he describes under the name of Xylostroma|| The well-known great durability of cer. 
giganteum, the other under that of Boletus||tain trees, the teak, ane lignum-vite, &e. 
lacrymans. The Xylostroma does not ex-|)/naturally led to the conclusion that the fatty 
tend beyond the part where it is developed ;|\or resinous matters which they contain hay» 
but the Boletus, on the contrary, is propa-|\the property of preserving the wood against 
gated with frightful rapidity, and disorgan-|\the greater number of the ordinary causes 
izes deeply and to a great distance around|jof decay; and unctuous and resinous mat. 
the texture of the wood where it once ap-||ters appear in fact to have been the means 
pears. These fungi are generally found on|\most anciently employed to preserve woo 
board ship, between the planking and the||from the air, from moisture, and from the 
ribs, in damp situations, and where the airjjattacks of insects. But it is scarcely neces. 
is scarcely, if ever, changed. sary, at the present time, to say that these 
The temperature most favourable to the||varnishes only accomplish the object pro. 
development of dry-rot has been found to lie||posed in their application in a very imper. 
between 7° and 32° cent. or 45° and 90° F. ifect way; paint and varnishes crack, rub, or 
These are the extreme limits: below the jscale off with the slightest friction; nor do 
minimum, vegetation languishes; above the||they always remove the causes of interna! 
maximum, the fungi droop.” With this piece||\decay; on the contrary, by preventing more 
of information it was hoped that vessels|}complete dryness, they sometimes even pro- 
might be freed from dry-rot by raising the||voke or favour them, when applied to tender 
temperature sufficiently. The trials were|\that is, imperfectly seasoned wood. Merely 
made in winter in the “Queen Charlotte,”)\laid on the surface, indeed, it has always 
the air in the lower part of the ship being|\been seen that varnishes of any kind were 
raised as high as 55° cent. or 130° F. But)|but indifferent protectors; that a really good 
the general result did not answer expecta-||preserver ought to penetrate the substance 
tions; for although the fungi were destroyed of the wood, and unite with the tissue itself. 
in the lower part of the vessel, it was found But herein lay the whole difficulty ; how was 
that their growth was rather favoured in|\the needful penettation to be effected! for 
places at a certain elevation above the kel-|\the number of chemical substances, from 
son. The warm air, in fact, as it rose||which good effects might reasonably be av- 
through the timbers became robbed in its) ticipated, is pretty considerable,—uniless, in- 
course, and deposited the greater portion of|\deed, we find ourselves prevented from using 
the moisture which it had taken up at a|jthem by the consideration of the price; for 
lower level. “Above the orlop deck, conse-||it is imperative that any preservative pro- 
quently, there was just about the tempera-||posed be extremely cheap. 
ture and the quantity of moisture most fa-|) For a long time the only process for e’- 
vourable to the development of the fungi.||fecting the penetration of timber by sub 
The evil was therefore only transplanted,||stances proposed for its preservation was to 
not destroyed. It was now proposed to heat||macerate them for a longer or shorter tune 
the “’tween decks” at the same time as the||in a solution of the substance. But this 
hold, making use of due ventilation; but this||means was feund as tardy of accomplishment 
method of proceeding has not been put into/|as it was ordinarily imperfectly effected ; to 
practice. have got to the heart of logs of large scan'- 
The extreme slowness of the growth ofjling, years would have been required. Any 
trees, stands in strong contrast with the ra-|idelay, however, in such circumstances, !s ot 
pidity of their decay when they are reduced|jitself a cause of enhanced price of the art!- 
to the shape of timber and employed in con-|icle. By and by a variety of processes, the 
structions of almost every kind. In coun-jjelement in one being pressure, in another 
tries well advanced in civilization, every|jexhaustion, were put in practice, and very 
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ctisfactory results obtained. M. Breant 
‘howed, that by means of strong pressure 
be could fill the largest logs from one end 
+) the other with any unctuous or resinous 
eybstance proposed, in the course of a few 
minutes. M. Moll, a learned German, pro- 
spsed creosote introduced in the state of va- 
sor by forcing, as an effectual means of pre- 
verving timber, which it probably would be 
{gund; but the high price of the antiseptic, 
were there no other objections, would neces- 
arily be an obstacle to its general employ- 
ment. The same objection applies to the 
bichloride of mercury,—Kyan’s patent; and 
arsenic is inadvisable from its deleterious 
effects upon the animal economy. Some 
workmen are said to have lost their lives in 
consequence of working timber which had 
been impregnated with a solution of white 
oxide of arsenic. 

[t had been observed that vessels engaged 
in the lime-trade lasted long; and then it 
was naturally thought that by impregnating 
the wood to be used for ship-building with 
lime, it would be rendered more durable. 
But the result did not answer expectation ; 
the timber treated with lime did not even 
sem to last the usual time.— Boussingault’s 
Rural Economy. 


sold for $1 50 each, and they have kept a 
hand-loom in motion for most of the season. 

For harvesting and threshing, Mr. A. paid 
161 bushels of wheat, which, with the $144 
rent, shows the amount to be deducted from 
the above, in estimating the value of the 
labour of the family. 

I send you this for the purpose of showing 
your readers abroad what two men and two 
horses can do in the way of furnishing some- 
thing to eat, when they set themselves to 
work upon our prairies. The land upon 
which the above crop was raised is not above 
a medium quality of the lands in this region; 
and I verily believe there are 30,000 sections 
or square miles in the State which are as 
productive as the farm in question. If I am 
right in this opinion, there are then 120,000 
quarter sections which might be made as 
productive as the one upon which Mr. Abra- 
ham raised the abovecrop. Again, we have 
some 20,000 square miles not so fertile, which 
may be set down at half the productiveness 
of those first named—equal to 40,000 more 
quarter sections—making in all 160,000 
farms of equal productiveness with the 
above. Now if you will take the trouble 
to cipher up how many people could live 
comfortably upgn the provisions raised by 
Mr. A. as befoM stated, and then multiply 
that number of people by 160,000, you can, 
I think, give a pretty shrewd guess how 
many human beings can be fed upon the 
productions of I}linois when the same shall 
be brought into tolerable cultivation. 


EK. Harkness. 
Fruit Farm, Peoria co., Feb. 1847. 



































From the Farmers’ Library. 
A Productive Farm. 


Mr. Morpecar AspRanamM is a neighbour 
of mine, living upon rented land, and pays 
$1 50 per acre for ninety-six acres. He has 
just given me the following items as the 
amount of his crop for the year 1846. His 
farm has been worked exclusively by himself 
and son, with a team of two horses. 


Ploughs. 


Atrnoveu the Dutch and Flemish made 


Bushels. ||considerable improvement in the plough as 

98 acres Winter Wheat Q58 early as the sixteenth century, and their ex- 
9 acres Spring Wheat 164 ample was followed up by the Scotch and 

39 acres Corn 2,050 English, bringing it to a high state of per- 
5 acres Oats 300 fection, in Blythe’s Rotherham plough, as 

} acre Potatoes 50 early as 1730, | cannot learn that it received 

A patch of Onions ; 7 any attention on the part of American me- 
chanics, with a view of its improvement, till 

- Total, 3,429 after the close of the Revolution. Indeed, 


till quite recently, the ploughs in genera} 
use throughout the United States were ex- 
tremely rude and highly primitive in their 
construction. A winding tree was cut down, 
and a mould board hewed from it with the 
grain of the timber running as nearly along 
its shape as could weli be obtained. On to 
this mould board, to prevent its wearing out 
too rapidly, were nailed the blades of an old 
hoe, thin straps of iron, or worn-out horse- 
shoes. The land-side was of wood, its base 
and side shod with thin plates of iron. The 


In addition to the above, Mr. A. had one 
and a half acres of flax, which was a good 
crop, but not saved for want of time; and 
three to four acres of spring wheat which 
he was unable to harvest. He also had nine 
actes of good timothy hay, which was well 
sived; and one olea’ and sixty bushels 
of apples, one-half of which were sold for 
fifty cents per bushel. 

Che wife and daughters made a piece o 
silk—enough for 11 handkerchiefs, which 
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share was of ,irov with a hardened steel 
point. The coulter was tolerably well made 
of iron, steel-edged, and locked into the 
share nearly as it does in the improved lock- 
coulter plough of the present day. The 
beam was usually a straight stick. The 
handles, like the mould board, split from the 
crooked trunk of a tree, or as often cut from 
its branches: the crooked roots of the white 
ash were the most favourite timber for plough 
handles in the Northern States. The beam 
was set at any pitch that fancy might dic- 
tate, with the handles fastened on, tak at 
right angles with it, thus leaving the plough- 
man little control over his implement, which 
did its work in a very slow and most imper- 
fect manner. 

It will be proper to give some account o 
the improvement made in ploughs in Eng- 
land and Scotland, before proceeding to the 
consideration of the improvement in Ame- 
rica. 

James Small, a Scotchman, constructed a 
plough on true mechanical principles, and 
was the inventor of the cast iron mould 
board for it as early as the year 1740. He 
was extensively engaged in the manufactory 
of ploughs and other agricultural implements 
in Berwickshire, Scotland, for a great num- 
ber of years. His ploughs ge still consider- 
ed as a standard for the elements of good 
plough making, notwithstanding the improve- 
ments since his death up to the present day. 

The basis of Small’s improved plough was 
the Rotherham plough, which had been quite 
generally adopted. His improvement con- 
sisted in the better form of the mould board 
and particularly in making it of cast iron. 
His plough, rendered cheaper by the easier 
construction and the greater certainty of the 
regular form of the mould board, obtained a 

eneral use in all the north of England and 
in Scotland. In its turn Sinall’s plough be- 
came the basis of the improved Scotch plough, 
so widely known and used now in both Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

From the year 1740, when Small first in- 
troduced the cast iron mould board, there 
seems to be no evidence that any other part 
of the plough was made of cast iron until 
the year 1755, when Robert Ransome, o 
Ipswich, England, introduced the cast iron 
share. Th's was an improvement of vast 
importance and was soon followed by others, 
From the facility and economy with which 
parts requiring nicety and uniformity in their 
form can be made and multiplied to any ex- 
tent when cast, cast iron superseded wrought 
iron wholly in the plough. 

The next improvement in the cast iron 
parts following Ransome’s cast iron share, 
was made by a plain farmer in Suffolk coun- 


ty, England. It consisted in ma 
bottom of the land side of cast ir 
was immediately followed by m 
whole of the land side of cast iron, and, 
after the first introduction of the cast a 
share, ploughs were produced of cast = 
in all parts of their bodies. om 

Thus about the year 1790 the plough, ;, 
England was perfected to the point, tha: 
was made entirely, in its body, of cast jro, 

A single improvement yet remained to }, 
effected, viz: a greater hardness jn 1), 
share; and this was made by Robert Rap. 
some, who in 1803 took out a patent for eqs, 
hardening, or what we term, chilling the 
points and edges of the share. When . 
England, in 1841, I became acquainted wt), 
his son and successor in business, Mr, Alley 
Ransome, in whose admirable work 
ploughs and agricultural implements, the 
curious reader will find full particulars jy 
regard to this interesting subject. 

t will thus be seen that the cast iro, 
plough is wholly an English invention. 

The first person in America, of whom | 
find any record as having taken up the 
plough with a view of its scientific improve. 
ment, was Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, 
late President of the United States. He 
invented a new mould board, an account of 
which he first gave to the French Institute; 
but more minutely describes it in a letter to 
Sir John Sinclair, in 1798. Having never 
seen this plough of Mr. Jefferson, | am un- 
able to give any opinion as to its merits; but 
understand, indirectly, that it was a great 
improvement upon those generally then in 
use in Virginia and further south. 

We now come to a very important im- 
provement in the material and manufacture 
of plonghs in America, which so cheapened 
their construction, that those for one horse, 
strong and well made, after the most in- 
proved patterns, can now be had in New 
York at $2 to $4 each, and a two-horse 
plough from $5 to $7; thus placing this 
most useful of all agricultural implements, 
within the means of every farmer, however 
limited they may be. If the farmers are 
not furnished with good ploughs now, the 
fault is their own entirely. 

The important improvement which I al- 
lude to, is, the cast iron plough complete, 
which as near as I can ascertain, was made 
about the year 1796, by Mr. Newbold,* an 
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* This, we apprehend, was Charles Newbold, of 
Springfield, in Burlington county, an ingenious mar, 
who gave much time to the improvement of the ploug). 
and died within a few years up the North River. 

We well remember the barbarous wooden mould 
board of our boyhood, with pieces of iron hoop railed 
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genious farmer of Burlington, New Jersey. || the best ploughs within his reach, and at 
mA was undoubtedly the first cast iron plough||length succeeded in making it so perfect 
ait gsed in the United States, and to him)|that it found great favour with the public, 
should be awarded the honour of its intro-||and has been a standing model for most of 
atts although thus far it has been gene-||the best ploughs since manufactured in the 
ally accorded to Jethré Wood of New York, || United States. He informs me that he took 
ho had the shrewdness to get out a patent//his idea of a cast iron plough from Mr. New- 
Mts one in 1814. He undoubtedly derived} bold’s invention. 

is idea from Mr. Newbold—who took no}} Mr. Stevens patented his plough on the 
vaterest in getting it into general use—or|/23rd of April, 1821, and was the first in this 
som those of English manufacture, and was/|country to make use of the process of cold 
never entitled to the least merit as the ori-|| chilling the base of the land-side and lower 
ginator or improver of the cast iron plough.||edge of the share—a most important im- 
\r. Newbold made his improvement with-|| provement—which was also embraced in his 
out any knowledge of the progress in the/|specification for a patent. — 

«ame direction, in England. Mr. Davis of the District of Columbia, 
"Mr. Peter T. Curtenius, of the city of|| Mr. Bergen of Long Island, N. Y., and Mr. 
New York, kept ploughs for sale as early as|| Nourse of Massachusetts, have improved the 
1200, the shares of which were cast iron ;|}mould boards and other parts of the plough 
hot whether these were got up by himself|| more or less, for particular purposes; and so 
or made from Mr. Newbold’s patterns, [ have}||far as I can learn, have done the same inde- 
not yet been able toascertain. These ploughs||pendent of any knowledge of each other at 
were highly approved, as may be seen by||the time. These gentlemen are consequently 
reference to an article on the subject, by|/entitled to more or less praise for their im- 
Col. John Smith, in volume first, page 173,||provements. ¢ 

of the Transactions of the Society of New There are probably one hundred different 
York for the promotion of Agriculture, Arts|| kinds of ploughs to be found in the United 
and Manufactures, the second edition of||States, each of which has its advocates, and 
which was published in 1801. is entitled to more or less merit. To under- 

Mr. Newbold’s plough not having obtained || take a deseription of these would be tedious, 
a general use, even in his own neighbour-||I shall therefore content myself with a brief 
hood, the old wooden mould board and||summary of such as are best adapted to par- 
wrought iron share still prevailing for many ||ticular purposes. 
years after the introduction of his complete|| 1. The Root Breaker.—This is a powerful 
cast iron plough, others took up the subject ||implement, made without mould board, some- 
in part. thing like a subsoil plough. It has a thick, 

Mr. Peacock, of New Jersey, made a||strong coulter running down from the beam, 
great improvement in ploughs as early, [|\locking firmly into the point, which is 
am informed, as 1805, by substituting the|| wrought iron, steeled at the end. The ob- 
east iron for the wooden mould board. The}|jject of this plough is, to operate in newly 
form of this, however, and the manner of||cleared forest land, for the purpose of cutting 
putting his plough together were very im-||up the roots of the trees and preparing it for 
perfeet. : cultivation. It will sever roots three inches 

In the year 1808, Peacock’s plough was/|in diameter with ease, and after once passing 
so far improved as to be made share andjjover the ground, the common mould board 
mould board both of cast iron; and in vari-||plough can work it freely. 
ous forms was extensively used in the vicin-}} 2. The Prairie Plough.—Tihis, like the 
ity of New York, on Long Island, and in}\one above, is used for breaking up a virgin 
New Jersey, under the name of the Peacock |jsoil; but as it is the thick fibrous roots of 
plough. This was six years prior to the first|| grass centuries old that are to be severed, 
patent obtained by Wood. instead of those of forest trees, its construc- 

Mr. Edwin A. Stevens, of Hoboken, New /||tion is entirely different. Those now most 
Jersey, took up the plough in 1817, and for||approved, have their mould board and point 
nearly four years devoted his ingenious tal-|\terminating flat and wide. The point is 
ents to its improvement. He often tested it|jof wrought iron, steel-edged, and must be 
with a very aceurately arranged dynamome-|| kept very sharp in order to work well. Like 
ter, and in various other ways, and against||the Root Breaker, it requires a powerful 
team to move it. 

3. Sod and Stubble Ploughs.—Among 
the best we know for this purpose, are the 
different kinds made by Mesers. Ruggles, 
Nourse and Mason, of Worcester, Massa- 



























on it—the beam and handles partly as long as a row 
of corn; and we well remember too, the introduction 
of Peacock’s plough, that opened a new era in the 
Practica) part of a ploughboy’s life.— Ep. 
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22 Durham Cow.—Potatoe Disease-——American Institute. Vo, XII. 


. . . ———s 
chusetts. Their improvements are quite 


numerous, one of the most important of} Avr an agricultural discuss; 

which. is their recently patented dial-clevis.||, fow ai since, S. Gnisia sen 
Combining this with the draft-rod, it enables||that he had “read much; examined = ed 
the ploughman to run his plough close along experimented much en this subject, a od 
side of a fence or ditch, or turn up wet mea-|/his investigations had only confirmed }j,, 
dows, or rice lands, with the off as well as'\that this terrible disease was one of -_ 
the near animal treading on the unbroken) inscrutable dispensations of Providence oe 
ground, instead of the open, miry furrow. It) ’ 


: | jin its wisdom; sent for its own mysterigys 
also enables him to guage the running of|iyses; and its causes are yet hid from the 
his plough more exactly in its work than!imind of man. We only know that it exists 


any other clevis I have seen.—New York/|{t had been su ed to show itself only ; 
Agricultural Transactions, 1846. this soil or in ae | and yet where one . i 
ns lhas proved to his own satisfaction, that it 

was only in this combination of circym. 

Mr. Phelps’s Durham Cow Victoria. ||stances that it was evinced, it has shown 
Messrs. Eprrors,—In redemption of the itself in its direct opposite. It was like the 
pledge made you when last in your city, and cholera, which came and went, no man knew 
in obedience to the wishes of our mutual|Wy or whither, but its dreadful work, all 
friends, who have solicited it for your col-||S*¥: It passed over in its destruction, going 
umns, I send a brief notice of my Durham)/®8 't came. He had suffered very little in 
cow Victoria. his own experience, but had seen its effects, 
She was calved on the 30th day of March, and had seen its varied phases, its eccentric 
1841, and slaughtered og the 6th day of|features, so much so as to establish to his 
January, 1847, being five years, ten months,|)elief, the truth, that the potatoe disease 
and seven days old—has had four calves at) 9S ® calamity, with no known cause. All 
three premature births, none of which have}||“UTOPe had endeavoured to investigate the 


Potatoe Disease. 








From the Farmers’ Library. 








been reared. origin of os It ae been ce upon, 
. ' experimented upon by scientific men abroad, 

aon eed abana ; a ; ; aee to a greater degree than any other recent 
enh h nee at Ralian AM nae hs 108 subject, and yet the result of all these elabo- 
” on as a, 7 « ns i rate and scientific researches had been to 
Size in the girth 1890 Ibs, |\°st#blish the truth, that the real causes were 
Teme ee i otinend 1312 Ibe . ihid in the mysteries of a Providence that 

oe —— os nue. aes 98 4 has motives unknown to men. 


o 4 rough tallow 176 “ — 1586 PTT, ae ee 
so American Institute—Farmers’ Club. 
Sine - aaaaad oe oa - 2,000 eee 
She would probably have weig , 
Ibs. had she san kept until maturity. H nee rh ie — 
Journalizing the weight of animals having]|| >} cigs, - ary- a a ee 
become somewhat fashionable, I will add|jOo™'ne translation made by him from the 
, Revue Horticole: Paris, 1847. 
that I marketed with Messrs. A. D. & H. 
Reed, of Farmington, the present season,|| Growth of Potatoes in the earth without 
fifteen hogs, averaging 416 Ibs., the lightest stalks or leaves. 
ee Teemu te wae ait Lefevre remarks that the winter culture 
Elmwood, Peoria co., Feb., 1847. of potatoes ought to attract the attention of 
= the learned and the practical agriculturists 
To save Horses rrom Fire.—* I! recom-||to this curious problem. 
mend first, to blind the animal thoroughly,|| Question.—Can the potatoes continue to 
and second, to unloose or cut the halter, and||grow in the earth when the vegetation of 
the terrified animal will, with kind and|\their stalks and Jeaves is suspended by cold! 
entle usage, at once suffer himself to be|/To this question practical men say there is 
od past, nay, even through the raging ele-||no difficulty, for they find that the potatoes 
ment. I have myself been benefitted by|/often develope in cellars and in the banks 
sessing the knowledge of this plan, and||where they are deposited, young — 
ave satisfactorily and practically put it to||Besides, what are potatoes but swelled roots 
the test, after all other means that couldjior stems? 
be thought of—both gentle, persuasive, and|} Last year Mr. Francoeur gave a state- 
compulsory—had been tried in vain.” ment to the Royal and Central Society of 
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a ee ————— 
sgricultare, of an experiment he had madejjare probably many such in our country, and 
| Sher the method of Mr. Chaugarnier. it is proper that they should be held up for 
:’ Potatoes planted about the end of August,||the encouragement of others. The writer 
gave him @ crop at the end of the ensuing|of this article, it should be remembered, is 
winter. located in a region which many look upon 

A discussion arose in the society on this/|as very unfavourable to agriculture. 
subject—and it seems to have been agreed|| I commenced clearing land from a wilder- 
that these potatoes had, in the spring, at-||ness estate in 1820; the growth was heavy 
tained their full size. hard wood of beech, maple, birch, with some 

Monsieur Masson, in the experimental|/hemlock and spruce. I felled but little each 

rden of the Society, planted in August,||year, at first, as I had neither ox, horse, nor 
1946, the Marjolin potatoes; the growth of||man to help me, unless I hired or exchanged 
the stalks was very slow; at the time of hill-|\my own labour for them;—the latter I often 
ino them there were no young potatoes. The|did. I practiced clearing every movable 
cold weather having come, he covered the \thing from the land, sowing it with some 
potatoe bed with dry leaves, and at that time||kind of grain and grass seed. It scarcely 
the young potatoes were not larger than the lever failed to produce a goed crop of grain, 
finger's end. Frost came on shortly after; ti afterwards grass in abundance, for ten, 





the stalks were completely disorganized, but||and sometimes for fifteen years. 1 have 
the vegetation of the potatoes in the earth,|\cleared, with the assistance of my own eons, 
nevertheless continued. We recollect that|/principally, about one hundred acres of wood- 
Mr. Vilmorin proved the same facts twenty||land. I have about twenty-eight acres well 
years ago, when he introduced the Marjolin| cleared of stones, which is in a good state 
potatoe by the name of the kidney. of cultivation. My stock consists of oxen, 
Mons. Naudin.—Agriculture is, in our|cows, and young stock, to the number of 
day, a very complicated science, borrowing| twenty to twenty-five, one horse, and about 
for the most part from every other. Besides||forty sheep. I have plenty of hay for my 
a knowledge of vegetable physiology which| stock, and sel] from five to ten tons yearly. 
it claims imperiously from every one who) My barn, previous to 1846, was 40 by 50 
takes that career, it also demands an exact feet, standing where the ground sloped to 
appreciation of the different soils, of climate,||the southwest, about four feet in fifty. In 
of local circumstances which often power-| 1846 I built an addition on the lower side of 
fully influence the productions of the earth.||the old part, one hundred and two feet long 
We must understand the effects of various|and thirty wide. I have dug a cellar under 
manures—what kinds of animals we ought)|the old part seven feet deep—dug a trench 
to raise, &c., and in fact, in order to be aj} still deeper for drain under the wall, which 
good farmer one ought to be a meteorologist,||is substantially built under the two sides and 
mineralogist, chemist, natural philosopher,||upper end of the old part, leaving the lower 
and an economist. And it is to these grave||end immediately connected with the space 
and important questions, that the professor,|or cellar under the new one, which is from 
of the garden of plants at Paris takes such||six to ten feet deep,—without a single post 
pains to call the attention of people. to interfere with carting,—as the floor over 
France, says he, is one of those countries||it, with its contents, is supported by king 
in Europe which demonstrates best this great||posts. My cattle are watered under the 
truth, that agriculture isa complex art. With|\new barn from a well. Young stock is fed 
her vast plains of the tertiary formation, her|jat racks under the barn. The cattle are 
masses of granite mountains, her oceanic||chiefly tied over the cellar of the old barn, 
regions in the west, her oriental provinees/|and are kept abundantly littered with straw, 
participating in the continental climate of||\&c. The manure is thrown into the cellar 
the centre of Europe, with such a varied||through a scuttle. 
mineralogical nature of soil, and above all, 
with her north and south regions—what a 
study does she present for the philosopher 
and for the learned farmer.—Farmer and 
Mechanic. 








Joun McGuavr.in. 
Charlotte, Maine, March, 1847. 


Fuel in Paris. 


Ir is quite cold to-day, and I have been 
obliged to have a fire; I therefore purchased 
two francs’ worth of wood. There is a mar- 
chand de bois across the street, who occu- 
pies not a spacious wood-yard, as you would 
probably imagine, but a smal] shop, and that 
shop, small as it is, is large enough to stow 





From the Cultivator. 
Results of Industry. 
Tue following furnishes a good example 


of what may be accomplished in farming by 
laborious industry and perseverance. There 
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many thousand francs’ worth of this precious|| the whole length of the head and body scar,, 
article. They would no more think of ex-||ly exceeds two inches. During the ite. 
posing it to the depredations of the net months it retires to its burrow under 1), 
and unprincipled, in the Open air, than a sil-|| ground, unless it should be fortunate eno,,,., 
versmith with us, would pile up his wares)|to get into a corn-stack. It is one of 1). 
in a yard; why, while the marchand de bois | prettiest of our re animals, and ty. 
was looking away, some scoundrel might fill) be kept in a cage like white mice, where j 
his pockets and be off. For two francs I) will amuse itself for several minutes at a 
got twenty-three sticks, short sticks, rather||time by turning round a wire wheel, }. 
smal!; and for two sous each I purchased || chief food is corn, although it will oecasicy. 
two bundles of kindlings in fagots. It is, I|/ ally feed upon insects. a 
believe, about a franc and a half for fifty|| How the harvest mouse contrives to giv, 
pounds, When a fellow was going to buy||nourishment to eight or nine young ones jy 
a foot, they hardly thought him sane, and|/that round confined little nest, was a puzz\c 
inquired if he would pay on the spot. The||to that clever naturalist Gilbert White; ane 
shop of the marchand de bois is decorated||as he could not resolve so difficult a question 
outside with paintings of piles of wood in||he imagined that she must make holes j, 
perspective, presenting a perfect El Dorado,|| different parts of the nest, and s0 feed one 
like the piles of gold in the broker's win-|}ata time. It is very amusing to watch th, 
dows, only less real; they sell also charbon|| habits of this beautiful little creature in , 
de terre and charbon de bois. They also||cage; to see how she will twine her taj! 
sel|—it will make you laugh to hear—small|/around the wires, clean herself with he; 
pine cones, four for a sous, for fuel. In the|| paws, and lap water like a dog: it is the 
winter they burn English coal, which is dear|| little tomtit of animals. Even the common 
too, mixed with wood. The forests in France|} mouse, which is so great a pest to our houses, 
are mostly consumed, and great complaints] is an elegantly shaped little animal, althoug) 
are made of the high duty on English coal.||it is such a plague in the cupboard and in 
astonished his barber by telling him he||/the larder. Wherever man goes, it follows 
had burnt up while camping out, many thou-||him; let him build ever so princely a man. 
sand francs’ worth of wood in one night!)|sion, he is sure to have the little mouse for 
Their manner of sawing wood expresses the||a tenant. He walks in we cannot tell how, 
value they put upon it; instead of subjecting||and when he has once obtained possession, 
it to the rude contact of a saw-horse, they||he is in no hurry to start again. He helps 
hold it carefully in their hands, and rub it||himself to whatever he can get, without 
up and down the saw; the sawdust is of||asking any one’s permission; and he never 
course carefully preserved; they would as||saw a carpet in his life that he thought 
soon waste gold dust. A good dea! might|| was too good for himself and his little com- 
be said on the influence which the scarcity || panions to play upon.— Rural England. 
of fuel has had on the French character, 
driving them to the café and the spectacle, 
from the fireside.—Paris Corres. Salem 
Gazette. 
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Tue Potator.—Whether indigenous to 
Peru, or imported from the neighbouring 
country of Chili, it formed the great staple 
of the more elevated plains under the Incas, 
and its culture was continued to a height in 
the equatorial regions which reached many 
thousand feet above the limits of perpetual 
snow in the temperate latitudes of Europe. 
Wild specimens of this vegetable might be 
seen still higher, springing up spontaneously 
amidst the stunted shrubs that clothed the 
lofty sides of the Cordilleras, till these grat- 
ually subsided into the mosses and the short 
yellow grass, pajonal, which, like a golden 
carpet, was unrolled around the base of the 
mighty cones that rose far into the regions 
of eternal silence, covered with the snows 
of centuries.— Prescott. 


Mice. 


Tue harvest mouse is the smallest of al] 
known British quadrupeds, only one-sixth of 
the size of the common house mouse, for 
two harvest mice placed in a scale will not 
do more than weigh down a single halfpenny. 
Its little nest is beautifully constructed o 
leaves, and sometimes the softer portion o 
reeds. About the middle there is a small 
hole, just large enough to admit the point o 
the little finger. This is the entrance to 
the nest, which the mouse closes up when 
it goes in quest of food; and yet this fairy 
stractare, which a man might enclose in the 

Im of his hand, and which might be tum- 

led across the table like a ball without dis- 
arranging it, often contains as many as eight 
or nine little mice; for even when full grown 


Tne object of a rotation, is the production 
of the greatest profit in crops with the least 
exhaustion of the soil. 
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Agricultaral Exhibition. 
Premums offered by the Philadelphia So- 
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For the best Alderney Bull, do. $4. 

For the next best do, $2. 

For the best Bull Calf between four months and one 
year old, of each of the above breeds, $2. 

For the best Durham heifer between one and two 


ciets for promoting Agriculture, for the) years oid, 86. 


Exhibition, to be held at the Lamb Tavern, 
on te Lancaster turnpike road, one mile 
west of the Schuylkill, on Thursday and} 
Fridyy, the 14th and 15th of October, 
1347. 


Horses.-For the best thorough-bred Stud Horse, 

10 

Por the next best do. Colman’s Agricultural Tour. 

For the lest Stud Horse adapted to the field and 
I d. &. 

r wr the next best do. Colman’s Tour. 

Por the best thorough-bred Brood Mare, $8. 

Por the neat best do. Colman’s Tour. 

For the bes: mare adapted to the field and road, $8. 

Por the next best do. Colman’s Tour. 

Por the best Horse Colt between two and four years 
old, $5. 

Por the next best do. Colman's Tour. 

For the best Filly or Mare Colt, do. $3. 

Por the next best do. $1. 

Por the best Horse Colt between one and two years 
old St 

For the next best do. Washington’s Letters on Agri- 
culture. 
Por the best Filly or Mare Colt, do. $4. 

For the next best do. Washington's Letters. 


Neat Cattte Over Two Years O.p.—Por the best 
Durham Bull over three years old, $)0. 

Por the next best do. Colman’s ‘Tour. 

For the best do, between two and three years old, $8. 

Por the next best do. Colman’s Tour. 

For the best Bull of Devon blood, 88. 

Por the next best do. Colman’s Tour. 

For the best Ayrshire Bull, $8. 

For the next best do. Colman’s Tour. 

Por the best Alderney Bull, $8. 

For the next best do. Colman’s Tour. 

For the best Durham Cow over four years old, $8. 

For the next best do. Colman’s Tour. 

Por the best do. between two and four years old, $8. 

For the next best do. Colman’s Tour. 

Por the best Durhanr Heifer between two and three 
years old, $6. 

For the next best do. Colman’s Tour. 

Por the best Heifer of mixed breed between two and 
three years old, $4. 

For the next best do. Washington's Letters. 

For the best Heifer of Native breed, $4. 

Por the next best do. Washington's Letters. 

Por the best Cow of Devon blood, $6. 

Por the next best do. Washington's Letters. 

Por the best Ayrshire Cow, $6. 

Por the next best do. Washington's Letters. 

For the best Alderney Cow, $6. 

Por the next best do. Washington’s Letters. 

Por the best Cow of mixed blood, $4. 

Por the next best do. Washington's Letters. 

Por the best cow of Native breed, $4. 

Por the next best do. Washington's Letters. 

For the best yoke of Working Oxen, reference being 
a) to their performance, $10, 

P it the second best do. $6. 

Por the third best do. Colman’s Tour. 

Por the best fat Ox or Steer, $6. 

For the next best do. Colman’s Tour. 

Por the best fat Heifer over three years oid, $4. 

Por the next best do. $2. 


Neat Cartie Unper Two Years Ovpv.—For the 
‘st Durham Bull between one and two years old, $6. 

For the next best do. Colman’s Tour. 

Por the best Devon Bull, do. $4. 

P wr the next best do. Washington's Letters. 

ror the best Ayrshire Bull, do. $4. 

for the next hest do. $2. 


For the next best do. Washington's Letters. 

For the best Devon do. #4, 

For the next best do, $2. 

For the best Ayrshire do. $4. 

For the next best do. $2. 

For the best Alderney do. $4. 

For the next best do. $2. 

For the best Heifer of mixed breed, do. $4. 

For the next best do. $2. 

For the best Heifer of Native breed, do. 84, 

For the next best do $2. 

For the best Heifer Calf of each of the above breeds, 
between fuur months and one year old, $2. 


Sueer.—For the best Bakewell or Leicester Buck 
over one year old, $4. 

For the next best do. $2. 

For the best do. under one year old, $2. 

For the next best do. $1. 

For the four best Ewes over one year old, $4. 

For the four next best do. $2. 

For the four best Ewe Lambs between four and 
twelve months old, $2. 

For the next best do. $1. 

For the best Southdown Buck over one year old, $4. 

For the next best do. $2. 

For the best do. under one year old, $2. 

For the next best do. $1. 

For the best Merino Buck over one year old, $4. 

For the next best do. $2. 

For the four best do. Ewes over one year old, $4. 

For the next best do. $2. 

For the four best Ewe Lambs between four and 
twelve months old, $2. 

For the next best do. $1. 

For the four best do. Ewes, $4. 

For the next best do, $2. 

For the best Cotswold Buck over one year old, $4. 

For the next best do. $2. 

For the best do. under one year old, $2. 

For the next best do. $1. 

For the two best do. Ewes over one year old, $4. 

For the next best do. $2. 

For the two best do. Ewe Lambs, between four and 
twelve months old, $2. 

For the next best do. $1. 

For the best improved Buck of mixed breed, over one 
year old, $2. 

For the next best do. $1. 

For the four best Ewes, do. $2. 

For the next best do. $1. 


Hoas.—For the best Boar of any breed, over one year 
old, 34 

For the next best do. $2. 

For the best Boar do. over six months and underone 
year, $4. 

For the next best do. $2. 

For the best Sow do. over one year old, $2. 

For the next best do. $2. 

For the best Sow do. over six months and under one 
year, $4. 

For the next best do. $2. 

For the best Boar Pig between two and six months 
old, $3. 

For the next best do. $2. 

For the best Sow Pig do. $3. 

For the next best do. €2. 

For the five best Pigs, under two months old, #4. 

For the five next best do. $2. 


Pouttry.—For the best pair of Jersey Blue Fowls, 
$2. 

For the next best do. $1. 

For the best pair of any other improved breed, $2 

For the next best do, $1. 

For the best pair of Capons, $2. 

For the next best do. $1. 

For the best pair of Turkeys, $2. 

For the next best do. $1. 

For the best pair of Geese, $2 

For the next best do. $1. 
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Vor. X 


For the best pair of Ducks, $2. 


inform the Committee of Arrangeme 
For the next best do. $1. - 


t , 
on the first day of the Exhibition. before Bitte, 
Premiums to be confined to animals own; 
sively in this State, except where assurance tee, 
that they will be allowed to remain here at hewn 
months. | Mite 
All Stock, &c , contributed, must remain op 
ground during the two days of Exhibition, = 
OBERT T. Po?rs 
ISAAC W. ROBERTS 
DENNIS KELLY, ' 
AARON CLEMENT 
DAVID GEORGE, ' 
DAVID LANDSETH 


Aoaicuttorat Impitements.—For the best Plough, 
the merits thereof to be decided by trial, $10. 

Por the next best do. Colman’s Tour. 

Por the best Drill Machine, $4. 

For the next best do. $2. 

For the best Straw or Hay Cutter, $4. 

For the next best do. $2 

For tbe best Horse Power Straw or Stalk Cutter, $5. 

For the next best do. Colman’s Tour. 

For the best Corn Sheller, $4. 

For the next beat do. $2. 

For the best Wheat Fan, $4. 


GEORGE BLIGHT. ' 
For the next best do. @2. ° MANUEL EYRE 
For the best display of Agricultural Implements, $10. A. L. ELWYN - 
For the next best do. Colman’s Tour. A. 8. ROBERT 
Suitable premiums will be given for any improved Committee of Arrangemen: 
Implement of merit, not included in the above. July 22, 1847. 


The Ploughs intended for trial must be at the Exhi- 
* bition during the whole time. Premiums will be 
awarded to the best ploughmen : 
For the best, $5. 
For the next best, Colman's Tour. 





Tue Horse.—I will state a few things 
that I have learned, and they may be ¢j 
benefit to your readers. A horse that js 
driven on hard roads is liable to get stiff jn 
the joints. In 1833 I had an animal, which 

For the third best do. €2. rivin ree oO ' 

For the best Firkin or Jar of Salted or Preserved — d Ae yes 7 wy days, got quite 
Butter, not less than 20 Ibs., a Silver Butter Knife, ame. no : imore eamster told me 
wales $5. eee . to wash the mare’s legs in a tolerably se); 

or the next best do. Colman's Tour. : ; : 1 

For the best sample bushel of Red Wheat, $3. brine, which was done accordingly, three 

For the next best do. $1. times a day for the balance of the journey. 

Por the best do. White Wheat, $3. The stiffness disappeared in a few days, and 

For the next best do. $1. I d h 1 400 i] ft rd 

For the best sample bushel of Rye, $2. rove the mare 1, mules arlerward, and 

For the next best do. 1. siiiaet tabi there was no more trouble on that account. 

or the best sample bushel of Flint Corn, $2. . } 

ak the went Bast Oar ae. What pleased me most was, the mare had 

For the best do. Gourd Seed Corn, $2. very poor foot to hold a shoe, when I started, 

pedo ae : It was very britt!s and hard. It would break 

neseaet aah aa le out when a nail was put in. But it gree 

For the best sample bushel of Oate, 62. together at every shoeing. A blacksmith 

or the next best do. @1. j 

For the best sainple bushel of Potatoes, $2. in New England remarked to me that ber 

For the next best do. §1. foot had a singular appearance; where be 
_ the best bushel of Sweet Potatoes raised in this red it was soft and tough. I account for 

» » ° . . . 
ae next best do. 1. it in this way; salt will attract moisture 

For the best display of Agricultural Produce gene-|\from the atmosphere, which keeps the foo! 
rally, 8. : ‘ , 

SEE tals eons Gait hehe moist al] the time; and salt has nearly the 

A suitable premium will be given for any new va-||same effect that grease has on a foot ors 
ane of Grain < manne ange. ae 4 piece of timber. The drippings from sa! 

Statement of the mode and manner of making an : . 
preserving the different kinds of Butter, will be re-|}OM @ floor if continued long, cannot be Bot 
off; the wood becomes moist and tough, anc 
so with a horse’s foot. After washing the 
legs, turn up the horse’s foot, clean the bot 
tom, pour the hollow full of brine and bold 
fur a few minutes to soak the bottom. The 
practice of rasping the foot all over to toug 
en it is abominable.—Farmer g Gardener. 


AGRIicULTURAL Propvoce.—Fur the best five pounds 
of fresh butter, a silver Butter Knife, value $5. 
For the second best do. Colman’s Tour. 


quired of competitors. The preserved or salted butter 
must have been put up at least two months previous 
to the Exhibition. 

M. 8. Powell, Seedsman, 23 Market street, above 
Front, Philadelphia, will take charge of any samples 
of Seeds intended for the Exhibition. 

A Ploughing Match, for the trial of Ploughs and 
Ploughing, will take place on the second day of the 
Exhibition, the 15th of October, at nine o'clock. 


WH Stock entered for the foregoing Premiums can- 
not compete for others. 


No animal that has previously taken the Society's 
first premium, will be allowed to compete in the same 
class. 

Ample evidence will be required as regards the pedi- 
gree, age and character, of all stock entered for pre- 
mium. 

All premiums uncalled for within six months from 
the time of holding the Exhibition, will be considered 
as donations to the Society. 

The Judges are authorised to withhold premiums 
where the object is not entitled to distinction; and 
where but one of a class is exhibited, they will award 
such premium as they think it merits. Those persons 
who intend bringing animals for competition, must 





To Prevent Lamps From Smokixo— 
Soak the wick in strong vinegar, and ry 
it well before you use it; it will then bor 
both sweet and pleasant, and give moc 
satisfaction for the trifling trouble in pr 
paring it. 





Don'r give your boys the worst tools - 
then scold because they cannot do as mu 
as men. 
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Fresh Peaches in Winter. 
fart’ in April we had the pleasure o 


receiving from Samuel Wyman, Esq., of 
Aultimor, two tin cans, hermetically sealed, 


holding out two quarts each, bearing the 
; lowing printed label : . 

" «Fresh Peaches, put up in the natural 
sate, without sugar, and suitable for a des- 
wert, to beeaten with sugar and cream, etc. 


| Warranted to keep twelve months in any 


-imate. Put up by Edward Wright, 16 
i{;/] street, Baltimore.” 
\ir. Wyman informs us that these peaches, 
| which were of large size, were grown by 
»imself; that he has made repeated trials o 
this, Mr. Wright’s mode of preserving, with 
' the details of which he is unacquainted; and 
© adds, “1 feel constrained to say that this pro- 
cess of preserving, whatever it may be, main- 
tains the natural taste and flavor of the fresh 

fruit, in a degree far superior to any other 
with which I am acquainted.” 

On opening the cans, we found the peaches 
halved, and apparently lying in their own 
wice. When cut up with sugar, they are 
ss nearly as possible like the fresh fruit in 

' appearance and flavor, and to our own palate 
infinitely more delicious than any “pre- 
served” fruit, as the term is usually applied— 
that is, to fruit “embalmed in sugar,” and 
which retains none of the freshness of the 
natural state. 

The process we should imagine to be a 
| sunple one, and is no doubt much the same 
as that employed by the French in preserv- 
ing truffles, etc., though we think the speci- 
mens much more completely preserved than 
the so-called fresh fruit which we have seen 
sent from France. 

We understand quite a business is carried 
on in this preserved fruit in Baltimore. The 
secret would, if as easily carried into prac- 
tice as we should suppose, be worth a good 


deal to the country at large.—Downing’s 
Horticulturist. 





Strawberries and Milk. 


A errer from H. C. Seymour, Esq., su- 
perintendent of the New York and Erie 
Railroad, to Mr. Marsh. the Secretary, says: 

“The milk train cf Tuesday night—22nd 
instant—took to New York 80,000 baskets 
of strawberries. These baskets are intended 
‘o contain one pint each; but say that three 
‘askets contain one quart, which is quite 
within bounds. Then we had 26,667 quarts, 
®r eight hundred and thirty-three bushels. 
These strawberries will no doubt weigh 65 
pounds to the bushel, but say 60, then we 
"ac twenty-five tons of strawberries alone. 








The boxes and baskets weigh as much more, 
so that the freight was at least fifiy tons. 
By the same train we had 28,000 quarts of 
milk, which weigh—a pint a pound—twenty- 
eight tons, and including cans, 35 tons; 
making a freight of eighty-five tons of straw- 
berries and milk. The milk by both our 
trains equals fifty tons—50,000 qts.—daily ; 
and including cans, 63 tons. The Rockland 
county people receive nearly $3,000 a day 
for their strawberries.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce re- 
marks—* The value of such an avenue of 
communication to the city, can scarcely be 
estimated. It gives us the good things of 
the country in cheapness and abundance.” 

On Thursday, the 24th, 52,492 baskets of 
strawberries were received in New York by 
the Erie Railroad. 

Twenty-eight thousand quarts of milk 
per day is ten million, two hundred and 
twenty thousand quarts a year, which, at 
six cents a quart—the average price previ- 
ous to the opening of the New York and 
Erie Railroad—amounts to $613,200 per 
year, for an inferior article; but since the 
opening of this road the average price of 
good milk has been four cents—making an 
annual saving of $204,400 to the people of 
the city on milk alone !! to say nothing of 
the “ strawberries.” 

If such advantages result to the city from 
one item of provisions, when the road is 
only one-fifth completed, what may not be 
anticipated when the communication is open- 
ed to the lake and to the fruitful west? Who 
can estimate them? The economy of living 
and of transportation alone will be equal, in 


five years, to the entire cost of the road, 


even if it exceeds fen millions of dcollars.— 


Rail Road Journal. 


Pattern Farmer in Belmont County. 


A correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator gives the 
following description of a new mode of fencing which 
he had lately met with in his rides, and we think it is 
so rich that our readers should not be deprived of it.— 
Ep. 


Tue owner is a young man whose father 
died a year or two since, and left him a good 
farm; he has built a new house in a field 
close to the State road, and the fence en- 
closes the yard and garden. The modus 
operandi is this: at the two front corners of 
his house, which is one story high, the logs 
project out about two feet; on these he lays 
a pole or two, pointing towards the road, and 
at the outer end he drives a dogwood fork in 
the ground, some three feet high, and on it 
lays the other end of the pole, and so on till 
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enclosed. It is the cheapest and most con-|)about pears, I must have a specime) :,,.. 


venient fence I ever saw! The house being)||every kind that I cultivated. No 5 


ther bo 


in the field, the cow can come to the door,|/this “pestilent spot” of earth happened . 
the woman can just stoop a little, pass under|| be just the place most eligible as, 8Ite fh 


the pole and she’s at the cow’s side; the 
hogs can come under the pole and eat at the 
door, and the cow cannot disturb them, and 
the owner can feed them without going out 
of the house. He keeps no out-houses, not 
even a pig-pen, or hen-house, consequently 
no manure accumulates in his way; he ga- 
thers his corn as he uses it from the field, 
thereby depriving the rats of a living from 
him; his other grain is no trouble to him, 
for the neighbours’ cattle generally gather 
it on the shares, they take the three-thirds— 
he is now so completely fixed, he can rest 
nineteen-twentieths of his time from toil, 
and which I am told he actually does—hap- 
py man! The cause of all this—last win- 
ter he became a subscriber for the Ohio Cul- 
tivator; but—he never reads it. 


Root Pruning and the Management of 
the Pear Tree. 


Tne very finest pears I have ever seen or 
tasted have been produced on pear trees 
grafted on the quince. I use no stocks but 
the pear and the quince; the former for or- 
chard trees, or for those who prefer the pear 
stock; the latter solely for garden trees, 
principally to form prolific: pyramidal trees, 
for which they are unrivalled both in beauty 
and fertility. Ican illustrate the good ef- 
fects of root-pruning very forcibly in my 
specimen orchard. 

About oar years ago, my father planted 
some rows of pear trees in a portion of the 
nursery, then a recent purchase; these were 
all common sorts of pears, standards, grafted 
as usual on the pear stock. They grew 
most luxuriantly for some eight or ten years, 
when their leaves began to change from 
their usually vivid green to a light yellow; 
in a year or two this yellow tint increased 
till their foliage was really of a bright straw 


colour; the trees soon after all died, so that, 


at the end of fifteen years, not a tree was 
left on this portion of the nursery, the sub- 
soil of which, f must add, is hard white clay, 
full of chalk stones; this peculiar soil occu- 
pies a very smal] space, not more than a 
quarter of an acre, as the neighbouring soil 
is a tender, sandy loam. 

When I came to years of thinking, the 
untimely fate of these pear trees was often 
present to my mind, for I remembered so 
vividly with what pleasure I had filled my 
pockets from them. I at that time also 
found that, to be able to know anything 


my specimen ground. What coul! | do: 





did not then think of root-pruning, py) | 
thought that I should find some way ,, 
other to avert the untimely fate of my tre. 
! therefore planted them in the usual y., 
digging the holes about two feet in dey, 
‘and mixing some manure and Compost with 
‘the earth taken from the holes, but leaving 
the hard clayey subsoil below, to the dew. 
of two feet, untouched. I watched my tres. 
narrowly after four or five years, as [ the 
expected to see traces of the effects of 1), 
clay soil upon them. I think some eipi; 
years must have passed and gone betor 
their foliage turned yellow. My first though: 
said, remove them to a different site ay 
soil ; second thought, take them up and give 
them some fresh compost, they will Jast ; 
few years, and you can then find a go 
place for them; third thought, if you car 
renovate them for a few years by taking 
them up and replanting, why not do this 
periodically, so as to keep your trees healthy: 
the site is good,—make the soil equally »; 
fourth thought, what occasion is there to re- 
move the tree? cut its principal roots, lear. 
ing those that are fibrous; and so [ became 
a pruner of roots. 

In my specimen ground are several stan/. 
ard pear trees from eight to ten years ol: 
these terminate long rows of standards, le! 
to grow as nature dictates, both root an 
branch, except occasional] thinning of ther 
heads. These, it must be recollected, are 
among my root-pruned specimen trees, 1 
great number of which are from twelve | 
fifteen years old. They have had their roots 
pruned three times within these eight years 
the last time in December, 1844. They sre 
now full of health, and foliage, and fruit,— 
in fact, all that I can wish them to be. The 
standard trees, with roots unpruned, have 
their leaves yellow, and are, I fear, haste 
ing to death.—Hovey’s Magazine of Hor'- 
culture. 





Prices of Breadstuffs in Europe for 
thirty years past. 


Hon. Cuartes Hupson, of this State, © 

a speech at the last session of Congress, © 
densed the following review of the prices ¢ 
bread-stuffs in Europe for the last thirty 
TF cor pape lao pees 
t our pu is, at present, more 
ticularly - show from Tooke’s history © 
prices, the state of the crops, and the grt 
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arket of England for the last thirty years, |jof what it brought at the close of the last 
‘.e prises stated being in shillings sterling, |jcentury. 

aa juarter of eight bushels each, or 480 ]bs.|}_ In 1836, in January, the price was 36; in 
Ig 186: There was a lamentably defici- ‘June, 45.11; in October, 46.4; in Decem- 
ont harvest, and wheat rose from 00.6 per |; ber, o7.9—an advance of seventy per cent. 
ogarter im February, to 74.11 in June, 82.1 || upon the price of December, 1835. 

» August, 90.10 in October, 103.7 in De-|) In 1837, it fell again, till in May it was 
somber. 182.10; in June, 54.9; in August, 57.5; in 
[n 1817: There was almost a famine in | September, 54.11; in December, 51.3. 
prance, and large purchases were made inj} In 1838, in January, 53.5; in February, 
England, late in the spring, for the French ||55.5; in March, 56.6; in August, 73.8; in 
-vernmeat. The price was 104 in Janu-||September it fell to 64.9; but it rose again 
ary, and rose to 112.8 in June; but from the) till, towards the last of December, it was 
éne weather both in France and England /||78.4. 

sfter that time, it fell in July to 102.6, inj} In 1839, in January, it reached 81.6; in 
August to 86.5, and in September to 78.8.)/in April it fell to 70.1; in July and August 

In 1818: The price was 84.10 in Janu-|\it was 71.8; in December, 66.11. 
sry, 89.8 in April and 86.6 in July, 81.3 inj} We have Tooke’s prices no later than 
August, and 80.8 in December. this year, and therefore have only the price, 

In 1819: The average price was, in Janu-|jon the Ist of November, to 1843, as given 
ary, 79.3, in June, 68.10, in December, 66.3. ||in Parliament by Lord John Russell, as fol- 

Jn 1820: It had risen in August to 72.5;||lows: In 1840, November Ist, 63; in 1841, 
bot in December it fell to 54.6. November Ist, 63.2; in 1842, November 

In 1822: Early in the season the price of|| 1st, 50. 
wheat was about 50; but in December the In 1843, the price in February was 51; 
average price was 38.11. | in June, 49; in August, 62; in December, 

In January, 1823, the average price was)|51.8. 

j0.4; and rose in June to 62.5; and fell|| In June, 1844, it was 55.8; in August, 
| again in October to 46.6; in December it. 40.1. 
rose again to 50.8. | In 1845, in June, 47.10; in August, 57; 

In March, 1824, it was 65.6, but declined || in December, 58.6. 
to 65.4 in December. | In January, 1846, it was 56.3; in March, 

In May, 1825, it was 68.9; in September, ||54.10; in August, 47.5; in October, 58.10; 
66.7, in December, 63. in November, 62.3; in December, 60.3. 

In January, 1826, it was 60.3; and fell in|} In 1847, up tp the present time, January 
March to 00.7; and closed in December at}| 2nd, 64.4; January 20th, 73.4; February 
50.8. 6th, 73.10; February 13th, 71.10; Febru- 

In 1827, it was in January, 53.5; in July,||ary 27th, 74.6; March 20th, 75.10; March 
9.6; in August, 57.11; in September, 55;}}27th, 77; April 10th, 74.—Massachusetts 
in December, 50.2. Ploughman. 

In 1828, it was in May, 55.3; in June, 


49; in July, 54; in November, 73; in Good and Bad Farming. 
December, 71.8. 





In 1829, much of the crop being of bad|} Loox at the contrast between a good 
quality, sold for 50; best quality brought an|| farmer and a bad one—between a neat thrifty 
average of 72.6. cultivator of the soil, and a slack and sloven- 
_ In 1830, in January, it was 54.4; in April,||ly one. ‘The buildings of the one, whether 
O11; in August, 70.5; in October, 60.10;||large or small, are all in good repair. The 
in December, 64.11. premises about them are clean, and unen- 

In 1831, in February wheat sold for 71.10;|| cumbered by piles of rubbish and brush. His 
in August it was 61.11; in December, 58.3.|| wood is cut and placed under cover in proper 

In 1882, it was 61.5 in July; in Decem-||season. His tillage and mowing fields are 
ber, 02.6. clean of weeds, Pe and stones. His 

In 1833, it was 51.1 in January; and 51.6/| walls and fences have no unsightly gaps. 
‘0 June; in August, 53.5; in December,||His fruit trees are well trimmed and well 
47.10. cultivated, and are kept free from cattle and 

In 1834 it continued to fall from 45 in the||caterpillars. His barn-yard or barn-cellar 
“ary months throughout the year, till, in||evinces the high value he places on manure, 
December, it sold for 39.6. by the care he bestows in making and sav- 

In 1835, wheat sold in April for 37.10; |) ing it, and his lands from year to year, show 
in July, 41; but it fell again in December||that they experience the full benefit of a 
‘0 30.4; being but little more than one-fourth right application of it. He is at work, boys 
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and all, before the sun. While he finds 
time for the discharge of his political and 
other public duties, he spends little or none 
of it by the way-side, in discussing the affairs 
of the nation or the gossip of the village. 
He takes a newspaper to tell him how the 
government and the world jog on, and an 
agricultural paper to give him an idea of the 
improvements to be made in his own occu- 

tion. 

The buildings and premises of the other 
exhibit many a symptom of neglect and pre- 
mature decay. A barn door, perhaps, for 
loss of hinges, is propped up by rails or 
stakes. The frame work of a shed is all 
that remains of what was once a shelter for 
his stock. Brushwood and trunks of trees 
lie in fantastic confusion about his doors, 
whilst the skeletons of departed carts, and 
wheels, and sleds, and ploughs line the road 
side for a considerable distance, as you ap- 
proach his dwelling. Wal!s and fences are 
so enveloped in bushes, as to be almost im- 
perceptible. His barn-yard is washed and 
drained by a convenient declivity, leading 
either to the road side or a neighbouring 
stream. [lis tillage land is impoverished 
by repeated croppings and a stinted allow- 
ance of food. Thistles, johnswort and mul- 
lein, or some similar specimens of vegeta- 
tion, hold title to his mowing fields by right 
of uninterrupted occupation. He rises not 
before the sun tells him it is day. He is 
generally behindhand in his work. His 
crops suffer for want of due care and har- 
vesting. He carries to market an inferior 
article, gets an inferior price, and then com- 
plains to everybody he meets of hard times, 
and the hard life a farmer has to lead. O 
course, he is quite ready to Jay the blame 
upon any shoulders but his own, and the go- 
vernment, either state or national, has very 
often to bear no small share of it. 

By a process recently invented, the rays 
of the sun, striking upon a person's counte- 
nance, portray, in an instant of time, an ex- 
act miniature of his features. The same 
art has also been applied to give a faithful 
birdseye view of groups of objects and men. 
Every attitude, every lineament ie struck 
off, in a twinkling, with all its beauties or 
blemishes, just as they are in the originals. 
Suppose the Daguerreotype were employed 
to seize the striking points of each farm in 
this county, and that the pictures, thus pro- 
duced, were suspended on these walls for 
inspection. Would there be no contrasts 
exhibited in the panorama?t No features 
which would willingly be erased! No whole 
pictures which would gladly be turned face 
to the wall? 

No farmer who has any pretensions to the 








































name, when he looks upon the two extrem, 

to which his noble art may be clerate ,, 

degraded, would hesitate which to choose 

for the object of his endeavours. If he ¢j¢., 

the good farmer as the model of bis imi,. 

tion, he will need something more than me», 

wishes and resolutions,—than sudden stan, 

and occasional exertions, to realize jp his 

character the enviable distinction of a si) 
ful cultivator of the soil. It is not the wor 
of a day or of a year, but of many year 
truly to earn and deserve this title. [t 
laborious, patient, persevering and intelij. 
gent working, that is to do it. He my 
take an honest pride in his profession; neve, 
to be ashamed of his hard hands, homespy. 
frock, or toilsome occupation. His mow 
should be, “ Whatever is honest is honoyr. 
able,” and farm labour is pre-eminently » 
His heart and his head, as well as his mus 
cles and sinews, must be in his work. He 
must endeavour not only to make his farm 
profitable, to gain from it the most he cay 
at the least expense, but to keep it in a con. 
stantly progressive state of improvement 
He will have his attention awake at al 
times, to the means of effecting this. He 
will not lay out for cultivation more ground 
than he can manure well, cultivate well, and 
leave in better tilth than he found it. He 
will remember another axiom of the good 
farmer, “that whatever is worth doing 
all, is worth doing well.” He will ever 
bear in mind, too, that his own farming, 
however excellent and successful, may sti! 
be made better and more profitable.—Ad- 
dress of A. W. Dodge, Esq., before Barn- 
stable Agricultural Society. 


The Woodpecker. 


In more than fifty orchards which I have 
myself carefully examined, those trees which 
were marked by the woodpecker—for some 
trees they never touch, perhaps because no! 
penetrated by insects—were uniformly the 
most thriving, and seemingly the most pre 
ductive; many of these were upwards 
sixty years old, their trunks completely ce 
vered with holes, while the branches were 
broad, luxuriant, and loaded with fruit. Of 
decayed trees, more than three-fourths were 
untouched by the woodpecker. Several ir- 
telligent farmers with whom I have 
versed, candidly acknowledge the truth ’ 
these observations, and with justice lo! 
upon these birds as beneficial; but the most 
common opinion is, that they bore the or 
to suck the sap, and so destroy its vege 
tion; though pine and other resinous Sa 
on the juices of which it is not pret te 
they feed, are often found equally perforate. 
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were the sap of the tree their object, the 
‘ eccharine juice of the birch, the sugar ma- 

o and several others, would be much more 

iting, because more sweet and nourish- 

od thao that of either the pear or apple 
wee but I have not observed one mark on 
the former, for ten thousand that may be 
ween on the latter. Besides, the early part 
‘of spring is the season whea the sap flows 
> post abundantly; whereas, it is only during 
the months of eptember, October, and No- 
F vember, that woodpeckers are seen so inde- 

' ftigably engaged in orchards, probing every 
erack and crevice, boring through the bark, 
and, what is worth remarking, chiefly on the 
couth and south-west sides of the tree, for 
the eggs and larve deposited there by the 
-ogntless swarms of summer insects. These, 
f suffered to remain, would prey upon the 
very vitals, if I may so express it, of the 
tree, and in the succeeding summer give 
birth to myriads more of their race, equally 
| destructive. 

Here, then, is a whole species, I may say, 
senus of birds, which Providence seems to 
' have formed for the protection of our fruit 
aod forest trees from the ravages of vermin 
which every day destroy millions of these 
noxious insects that would otherwise blast 
the hopes of the husbaudman, and which 
even promote the fertility of the trees; and, 
ia return, are proscribed by those who ought 
to have been their protectors, and incite- 
ments and rewards held out for their de- 
struction. Let us examine better into the 
' operations of nature, very many of our mis- 
taken opinions and groundless prejudices 
will be abandoned for more just, enlarged, 
and humane modes of thinking.— Wilson’s 
| Ornithology. 


Bay-side Farming in Talbot Co., Md. 


Tae following Report from a district in which are 
much enterprise and improvement in farming ope- 
‘ations, we publish with pleasure at the request of a 
friend.—Ep. 


Tue Committee on “ Bay-side Farming,” 
appointed by the Trustees of the Agricultu- 
ral Society for the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
and, beg leave to report, in part: 

That they have had the interesting sub- 
ject referred to them, under consideration 
‘or several months past, and have found some 
difficulty in their investigations, in conse- 
quence of the want of facts on which they 
can rely. They have, at last, been obliged 
‘o depend upon tradition and their own lim- 
ited observations, 

That great improvements have been made 
‘a the Agriculture of this beautiful region 
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is manifest to all who have any acquaint- 
ance with it, and your Committee will en- 
deavour to show how they have been brought 
about. 

The waters of the Chesapeake bay, Miles 
river and Choptank, nearly embracing this 
peninsula, afford large annual supplies of 
sea-ware, or sea-ores—and their banks con- 
tained large quantities of decomposed oyster 
shells, now nearly exhausted. It is believed 
that the first man in the district who used 
sea-ores to any considerable extent, as ma- 
nure, was the late Lloyd Tilghman, Esq., as 
far back as sixty years; but he does not appear 
to have had many immediate followers. About 
thirty years ago much attention was drawn 
to crops of corn and wheat grown by Mr. 
William Hambleton, on lead proverbially 
poor; principally by the use of these mate- 
rials, aided by a well-littered farm-yard. 
This example had a powerful effect. It 
showed, clearly, that increased products 
were within the reach of all; and the use 
of these valuable articles, so long neglected, 
extended rapidly. Wherever they were 
within reach they were used, and invaria- 
bly with success. Many who had no bank- 
shells resorted to lime from oyster-shells 
collected from creeks and rivers washing 
their shores, and this practice still continues 
with good effect. 

The confining of cattle during the whole 
of the winter season on large accumulations 
of rich earth, pine rushes, straw, &c., in 
yards with permanent or temporary shel- 
ters, about the same time became more gen- 
eral, and appeared to suggest the penning 
of them on similar heaps during the sum- 
mer—now almost universal. 

Your Committee consider this a great im- 
provement on the “ambulatory” cow-pen of 
the last generation. 

The pen is generally from thirty to forty 
yards square—half-worm fence staked and 
capped, with bars or a rough gate; a good 
foundation of marsh or rich soil is covered 
over with pine rushes ready to receive the 
cattle in May. In this pen they continue to 
be confined every night until late in Octo- 
ber, the pen receiving fresh stuff about once 
a fortnight. In this way the bank, under 
favourable circumstances, becomes more 
than two feet deep, and is hauled out before 
winter, when the fields are firm, ready for 
spreading in the spring. Such a heap, with 
the winter crop of manure, is frequently suf- 
ficient to dress over the field intended for 
corn. The pen is generally made in that 
field, and supplies of earth are obtained from 
the woods and from turning rows, or low 
places ploughed up as drains, wherever re- 
quired. In lands so level as those in the 
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Bay-side, the removal of the rich soil ona 
head-land is important; it acts as a broad 
though shallow ditch, and discharges much 
water after heavy falls of rain, while the 
leads serve to conduct it off without ob- 
structing cultivation. They are generally 
about three fect wide and the usual depth 
of ploughing. 

A little more than twenty years ago the 
rich deposits of earth found at the heads 
of creeks began to be hauled out as manure. 
It appears wonderful that these natural com- 
post beds should so Jong have been overlook- 
ed. They have been used to great extent 
and with unfailing advantage. 

No marl has been found in the district, 
except in the neighbourhood of the Royal 
‘ Oak, on the lands of Major Dawson, Captain 
Moister and Mr. Townsend, who use it with 
much success, 

Our waters afford an annual supply o 
fish-manure in the Skate. They arrive, un- 
fortunately, at a busy season. Some are 
taken by farmers who have seines, while 
others buy of those who make a business o 
catching them for sale. 


Ashes and guano in a few cases have been 
imported from Baltimore and applied with 
satisfactory results. Ashes can be laid down 
on our shores at a cost of twelve and a half 
or thirteen and a half cents. An enterpris- 
ing practical farmer, Mr. Edward Covey, 
last year purchased and applied no less than 
5,500 bushels, and this after ascertaining 
their value from several years’ experience. 
Your Committee consider this a fact of great 
value. It is difficult to introduce manures 
which require a direct outlay of money; yet 
it is obviously proper, by all reasonable 
means, to enrich our lands that our labour 
be not wasted, 

The manner of using sea-ores is various. 
Some put them in large heaps to be distri- 
buted at leisure; others dress their cow-pens 
with them, or drop them in the field to be 
spread at some distant day. The best way 
is to double-list* them in at once on corn 
land to be crossed and planted next spring; 
thus evaporation is avoided and labour saved. 


Your Committee think it unnecessary to 
describe the mode of cultivation farther than 
to remark that it is much more thorough 
than formerly, and altogether in ridges. Few 
omit to sow clover-seed; but little clover is 
cut for hay. It is either grazed off or turned 
in. Plaster of Paris is not used, no benefit 


having been found from repeated exper 
ments. a 

The four-field system, without fallow . 
thought to be the best for the imMprovemer, 
of land, a field of clover lay to be gi). 
when in sufficient heart to bear the chanoo.. 
making one in corn, two in wheat ang ,.. 
in pasture. This is believed to be the mp. 
profitable course of husbandry, and js ¢. 
lowed by the best and most successtiy| fr», 
ers in the district. The old modes of ». 
curing the corn cropand fodder still conting, 
The seeding of wheat commences the fr. 
week in October and ends early the ner: 
month. Some of those who have no filioy 
are enabled to house their corn before the: 
begin to seed wheat. 

In conclusion, your Committee, in the »}, 
sence of records of crops, are under the no. 
cessity of resorting to conjecture; and the; 
hope that they will not be deemed extray;. 
gant when they express the opinion that the 
products of the Bay-side district have beer, 
within the last twenty or thirty years, quid. 
rupled. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

S. Hamstetoy, 


W. H. Harrisoy. 
Talbot Co., Md., Feb. 15th, 1847. 
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Horticultural Premiums. 
Tue Pennsylvania Horticultural Society offers at its 
Autumnal Exhibition, to be held on the 15th, 16th and 
7th of next month, the following premiums. Th 
usual! monthly displays this summer have been no les 
attractive than last, continuing to offer to the admirt 
of rare plants a delightful gratification, very much « 
the expense and trouble of others, and to the lover of 
fine fruit and vegetables, the temptation of trying ki 
hand to raise them.—Ep. 
Grapes (Native).—For the best, name! 
collection to be exhibited, $5. 
For the second best, do. do. $3. 
For the best, six bunches, Isabella, to te 
exhibited, $3. 
For the second best do. do. do. $2. 
For the third best do. do. do. $1. 
For the best do. Catawba, do. $3. 
For the second best do. do. do. $2. 
For the third best do. do. do. $1. 
For the best do. Elsinborough, do. $3. 
For the second best do. do. do. $2. 
For the third best do. do. do. $1. 
For the best @o. of another variety, do. ©. 
For the second best do. do. do. $2. 
For the third best do. do. do. $1. 
Grapes, (Foreign) raised under glass. 
For the best, named collection to be exhib 
ited, &5. 
For the second best do. do. do. $3. 
For the best Hamburgh, four bunches © 
be exhibited, $3. 
For the second best do. do. do, &. 
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* In this level country the cultivation is uniformly 
in narrow ridges, and the backing of four furrowslices 
together in the furrow between two of the ridges is 
called “ Double- Listing.” 
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For the best Hansteretto 
chibited, $3. 

mot the second best do. do. do. $2. 

Por the best, Frankenthal, do. do. $3. 

For the second best do. do. do. $2. 

For the best Chasselas, do. do. $3. | 

tor the second best do. do. do. $2. i} 

For the best White Muscat of Alexandria, | 
I ur bunches, $3. | 

For the second best do. do. do. $2. 

For the best Frontignac, four bunches to 
te exhibited, #3. 
For the second best do. do. do. $2. | 
For the best St. Peter’s, do. do. $3. | 
For the second best, do. do. do. $2. 
For the best of another variety, do. do. $3., 
For the second best do. do. do. $2. | 
Grapes, (Foreign,) raised in the open air. 

For the best named collection to be ex-| 

® hibited, $5. 
' For the second best do. do. $4. 
For the third best do. do. $3. 
For the best, four bunches, of a black va- 
F riety to be exhibited, $4. 

For the second best do. do. do. $3. 

For the third best do. do. do. $2. . 

For the best do. of a white variety, do. $4. 

For the second best do. do. do. $3. 

For the third best do. do. do. $2. 
_ Peacues.—For the best, one bushel to be} 
exhibited, $7. 

Por the second best do. do. $5. 

ror the third best do. do. $3. 

For the best, one peck do. $3. 

For the second best do. do. $2. 

For the third best do. do. $1. 

For the best, two dozen do. $2. 

For the second best do. do. $1. 

NectarinEs.—-For the best, one dozen 
to be exhibited, $2. 

For the second best do. do. #1. 

PLums.—For the best, two dozen to be ex- 
hibited, $3, 

For the second best do. do. $2. 

For the third best do. do. #1. 

Metons.—For the best, three in number; 
to be exhibited, $2. 

For the second best do. do. $1. 

Warer Metons.—For the best, Spanish 
variety, three in number, $3. 
For the second best do. do. $2. 
For the third best do. do. $1. 
For the best of another variety, do. $3. 
For the second best do. de. $2. 
For the third best do. do. 1. 
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For the second best do. do. $2. 

For the third best do. do. $1. 

For the best Doyenne blanc or Butter, one 
peck to be exhibited, $3. 

For the second best do. do. do. 2. 

For the third best do. do. do. $1. 

For the best of another variety, half a 


dozen to be exhibited, $2. 


For the second best do. do. do. &1, 

For the best, half a peck, a different va- 
riety, do. $2. 

For the second best do. do. do. S1. 

Appes.—F or the best and most numerous, 
named varieties, S&. 

For the second best do. do. 6. 

For the third best do. do. #4. 

For the fourth best do. do. 82. 

For the best, one bushel to be exhibited, $3. 

For the second best do. 2. 

For the third best do. $1. 

For the best, one peck do. $2. 

For the second best, do. $1. 

Quinces.—For the best, half'a peck do. $3. 

For the second best do. S2. 

For the third best do. 81. 

Potrators.—For the best, one bushel do., 

For the second best do. $4. 

For the third best do. $3. 

For the fourth best do. S2. 

For the fifth best do. $1. 

For the best American Seedling, of supe- 
rior quality, $5. 

For the best Sweet, one bushel to be ex- 
hibited, $3. 

For the second best do. &2. 

For the third best do. S1. 

Breets.—F or the best, one dozen do. $2. 

For the second best do. $1. 

Carrors.—For the best, two dozen do. $2. 

For the second best do. $1. 

Saisiry.—For the best do. $2. 

For the second best do. $1. 

Ontons.—For the best, four dozen do. $2. 

For the second best do. $1. 

Caspace.—For the best, six heads do. $3. 

For the second best do. $2. 

For the third best do. $1. 

For the best do. Red Dutch, to be exhib- 
ited, $2. 

For the second best do. do. do. $1. 

Letrruce.—For the best do. to be exhibit- 
ed. $2. 

For the second best do. do. $1. 

Enpive.—For the best, blanched, six heads 


Pears.—For the best and most numerous, ||do. $2. 


named varieties, $8. 
For the second best do. do. 86. 
For the third best do. do. S84. 
Por the fourth best do. do $2. 


uibited 


’ 


For r best Seckel, half a peck to be ex-|ido. $2. 


-For the second best do. do. do. $1. 
Cuarv.—For the best, six plants do. $2. 
For the second best do. do. $1. 
Crarpoon.—For the best do. blanched, 


For the second best do. do. $1. 
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ee the best do. blanched, do. 


For the second best do. do. $1. 
Cereatac.—For the best do. do. $2. 

For the second best do. do. $1. 

Eoo Piawrs.—For the best, six fruit do. 


3. 

For the second best do. do. $2. 

For the third best do. do. $1. 
Tomators.—For the best, one peck do. 
3 


For the second best do. do. $2. 
For the third best do. do. 81. 
Matze, or Inptan Corn, for table use.— 
For the best, three dozen, $2. 
For the second best do. #1. 
Cranserries.—For the best, one peck, 
cultivated, to be exhibited, &2. 
For the second best do. do. do. $1. 
Pumpxins.—For the best two largest, $2. 
For the second best do. 81. 
Peas, Gaeen.—For the best and largest 
quantity to be exhibited, $2. 
For the second best do. do. do. $1. 
Vecerasies.—For the best display, $8. 
For the second best do. 86. 
For the third best do. #4. 
For the fourth best do. $2. 
For the fifth best do. $1. 
Honry.—For the best do. $5. 
For the second best do. #3. 
For the third best do. $2. 
Dautias.—For the best, 20 blooms, named 
varieties to be exhibited, $3. 
For the second best do. do. $2. 
For the best American seedling, parti-co- 
loured, #2. 
For the best American seedling self-co- 
loured, $2. 
For the best ten blooms, by amateurs, 
named varieties, 83. 
For the second best do. do. do, $2. 
For the best bloom do. do. $2. 
Roses.—For the best display of six named 
varieties to be exhibited, $3. 
For the second best do. do. do. do. $2. 
Rosse.tuia sunceA.—For the best speci- 
men in flower, in a pot, $1. 
MANeTTIA GLABRA.—For the best speci- 
men in flower, in a pot, $1. 
Hova carnosa.—For the best do. $1. 
Versena.—For the best do. $1. 
Versenas.—For the best, three varieties 
in pots, to be exhibited, $3. 
For the second best do. $2. 
Ferns.—For the best display in pots, do. 


Peronas.—For the best two specimens, 
do. $2. 


Acuimenes.—For the best display to be 
exhibited, $3. 


Orcuips2.—For the best do. $3. 


Hints to Men of Business—Bees——The Vine. 
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DESIGNS FORMED OF CUT FLOWERS, py, _ 
For the best and most appropriate, #4) 

For the second best do. $30. 

For the third best do. $20. 

For the fourth best do. $15. 

For the fifth best do. $12. 

For the sixth best do. $10. 

For the seventh best do. $9. 

For the eighth best do, $8. 

For the ninth best do. $7. 

For the tenth best do. $6. 

For the eleventh best do. &5. 

Bovquets— To be confined to those sy, 
able for the centre-table. 
For the best and most approved, $7, 
For the second best do. $5. 
For the third best do. $3. 
For the fourth best do. $1. 
For the best, of indigenous flowers, &.. 
$5. 
For the second best do. &3. 
For the best Basket of Flowers, $5, 
For the second best do. $3. 
For the third best do. $2. 
Wreatus.—For the best pair, for festoon. 
ing, $7. 

For the second best do. $5. 

For the third best do. $3. 


Hints ro Men or Business.—Be pone. 
tual and attentive. Let your word be «- 
cred, and your engagements inviolable. Keep 

our accounts straight. Many a man has 
ost a fortune by carelessness. The little 
time and trouble it takes day by day, to keep 
debit and credit, and file away bills that have 
been paid, is nothing to be compared to the 
future benefits. No man is perfect, and the 
most honest may forget that you have a¢- 
justed your account, and present his bill 
again. If you feel sure you have cancelled 
the debt, you may not convince your creditor 
of the fact. But if you have preserved hi 
bill receipted, there can be no mistake ot 
further trouble about it.—Exchange pape’. 


Ir is a pretty general opinion among Bee 
raisers, that the swarms should not be kept 
in a Southern exposure during the winter. 
The bees are apt to be tempted to leave the 
hive, and thus become chilled and disable 
from returning, before they are aware. 
summer they should not be exposed to the 
sun, but shaded. . 





Tne Vine prefers hilly, stony ground, witt 
an eastern or southern aspect, and its roo 
like to penetrate into the crevices of rocks 
Uncultivated it produces less, but lives for 
ages, and its trunk may acquire a prodigio® 
volume. Cultivation, in making it ™* 
fruitful, shortens its life. 





| shat object is not attained, for every tree re- 
| res a certain amount of leaf-surface for 
ye 


| iodividual vigor are superseded by the parts 


io the vain effort to attain by an enlarged 
| face would effect in a more intense light. 


' in sone degree by the strength of the tree; 


‘leaf indicates that vegetation has ceased, 


If the production of spurs is the object of 
| pruning a branch, it should be pruned so as 
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in upon the young wood of a year old; that is, 
ae the shoots produced this year bear the year 
4s practised in the garden, has for its ob-|| following; so that in al] these trees, a gene- 


|.” the regulation of the branches to secure||ral supply of the best shoots of each year 
‘v9 due production of blossom and maturity ||must be everywhere preserved at regular 
| > suit. If carried to too great an extent, |/distances, from the very bottom to the ex- 


tremity of the tree on every side; but in 


winter pruning, general shortening, less 
‘ye elaboration of its sap; and, therefore, if|}or more, according to the strength of the 


this be reduced too much, blossom buds are different shoots, is necessary, in order to pro- 
| duced less abundantly, for leaves are more||mote their throwing out, more effectually, a 


vecessary for the health of the plant, and by 


supply of young wood the ensuing summer, 
, wise provision the parts less requisite for 


in proper place for training in for the suc- 
ceeding year’s bearing. 
»ore needed. On the other hand, if the|} Vinesalso produce their fruit always upon 





» branches are left too thick, they overshadow ||the young wood shoots of the same year, 


‘hose beneath them, and so exclude the|\arising from the eyes of the last year’s wood 
wht, as to prevent that elaboration of the|jonly; and must, therefore, have a general 
<4), without which no blossom buds are||supply of the best regular shoots of each 
formed, but an excessive production of leaves, ||year trained in, which, in winter pruning, 

must be shortened to a few eyes, in order to 
force out shoots from their lower parts, only 
properly situated to lay in for bearing the 
following year. 

Figs bear also only upon the young wood 
of a year old, and a general supply of it is, 
therefore, necessary every year; but these 
shoots must at no time be shortened, unless 
the ends are dead, because they always bear 
principally towards the extreme part of the 
shoots, which, if shortened, would take the 
bearing or fruitful parts away; besides, they 
naturally throw out a sufficient supply of 
shoots every year for future bearing, without 
the precaution of shortening. 

Apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees bear 
principally on spurs, arising in the wood 
from two or three, to ten or twenty years 
old, the same branches and spurs continuing 
bearing a great number of years; so that, 
having once procured a proper set of branches 
in the manner already directed to form a 
spreading head, no further supply of wood is 
wanted than some occasional sheots now and 
then to supply the place of any worn out or 
dead branch. The abovementioned spurs or 
fruit buds are short robust roots from about 
half an inch to one or two inches long, aris- 
ing naturally, first towards the extreme parts 
of the branches of two or three years old, 
and, as the branch increases in length, the 
number of fruit buds increases accordingly. 

In pruning always cut quite close, both in 
the summer and winter pruning, which, in 
the summer pruning, if attended to early, 
while the shoots are quite young and tender, 
they may readily be rubbed off quite close 
with the thumb; but when the shoots be- 
come older and woody, as they will not rea- 
dily break, it must be done with a knife, 
cutting them as close as possible; and all 
winter pruning must always be performed 





















syrface that elaboration which a smaller sur- 
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«The season for pruning must be regulated 


for although, as a general rule, the operation 
sould not take place until the fall of the 


yet if the tree be weak, it may be often per- 
forated with advantage a little earlier; but 
stil] so late in the autumn as to prevent the 
protrusion of fresh shoots. This reduction 
of the branches before the tree has finished 
vegetating, directs a greater supply of sap 
to those remaining, and stores up in them 
the supply for increased growth next season. 


to leave a stump; because as the sap sup- 
plied to the branch will be concentrated upon 
those buds remaining at its extremity, these 
will be productive of shoots, though other- 
wise they would have remained dormant, it 
being the general habit of plants first to de- 
velopand mature parts that are furthest from 
the roots. It is thus the filbert is induced 
o put forth an abundance of young nara 
wood, for its fruit is borne on the annua 
shoots, and similar treatment toa less severe 
extent is practised upon wall fruit.”—Prince. 
of Gardening. 

The mystery of pruning consists in being 
well acquainted with the mode of the bear- 
ing of the different sorts of trees, and form- 
ing an early judgment of the future events 
of shoots and branches, and many other cir- 
‘umstances, for which some principal rules 
may be given; but there are particular in- 
‘lances which cannot be judged of but upon 
the spot, and depend chiefly upon practice 
tnd observation. Peaches, nectarines, apri- 
‘ols, &c., all produce their fruit principally 
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with a knife. In presing in summer, the 
necessary supply of regular shoots Jeft for 
training in, should never be shortened during 
this season, unless to particular shoots, to fill 
a vacancy; for, by a general shortening in 
this season, all the shoots so treated would 
soon push again vigorously from every eye, 
and render the tree a thicket of useless 
wood. Therefore, all sorts, whether they 
require shortening in the winter pruning or 
not, should, in the summer dressing, be laid 
in at full length; but towards the end o 
August, the extreme points may be pinched 
off with great advantage. ‘The sap is thus 
made to complete the growth of the shoot, 
and not to increase its length; and it is too 
late in the season for fresh shoots to be in- 
duced. 

Summer pruning is a most necessary ope- 
ration. Young shoots require thinning to 
preserve the beauty of the trees and encour- 
age the fruit; and the sooner it is performed 
the better. It is, therefore, advisable to be- 
gin this work in May, or early in June, re- 
moving all superfluous growths and ill placed 
shoots, which may be performed with consi- 
dewgbly more expedition and exactness than 
when after the trees have shot a considerable 
length. Where, however, a tree is inclined 
to luxuriancy, it is proper to retain as many 
of the regular shoots as can be commodiously 
trained in with any regularity, in order to 
divide and exhaust the too abundant sap. It 
will be necessary to review the trees occa- 
sionally, in order to reform such branches or 
shoots as may have started from their places, 
or taken a wrong direction; also that, ac- 
cordingly as any fresh irregular shoots pro- 
duced since the general Sricslag may be 
displaced; and, likewise, as the already 
trained shoots advanced in length, or pro- 
ject from the wall or espalier, they should 
be trained in close. 

In the winter pruning, a general regula- 
tion must be observed, both of the mother 
branches, and the supply of young wood laid 
in the preceding summer; and the proper 
time for this work is any time in open wea- 
ther, from the fall of the leaf in November, 
until March; byt the sooner the better. In 
performing this work, it is proper to unnail 
or loosen a chief part of the branches, par- 
ticularly of peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
vines, and other trees requiring an annual 
supply of young wood. First look over all 
the principal or mother branches, and exam- 
ine if any are worn out, or not furnished 
with parts proper for bearing fruit, and let 
such branches be cut down to the great 
tranch from which they proceed, or to any 
lower shoot or bettom part, leaving these to 
supply its place. Likewise examine if any 
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branches are become too long for the a)),», 
space, either at sides or top, and Jet them i, 
reformed accordingly, by shortening . 
down to some lower shoot or branch p he 
situated to supply the place, being care. 
that every branch terminates jn q yop, 
shoot for a leader, and not stumped oF 5 
the extremity. From:the principa] or the 
branches pass to the shoots of the year whieh 
were trained up in summer, first cutting os 
close all foreright and other irregular sho... 
that may have been omitted in the summe, 
pruning; likewise all very weak shoots, anj 
those of very luxuriant growth, unless jt }p 
necessary to keep some to supply a vacan: 
place. In this pruning, as in the summe 
dressing, it is of importance to have a strict 
eye to the lower parts of wall-trees, &e., tp 
see if there is any present vacancy, or any 
that apparently will soon happen, in which 
cases, if any good shoot is situated contiyy. 
ous, it should be trained in, either at fy!) 
length, or shorten it to a few eyes, to force 
out two or more shoots, if they shall seem 
necessary; for precaution should ever be ob- 
served in taking care to have betimes a suff. 
cient stock of young wood coming forward 
to fill up any casual vacancy, and substitute 
a new set of branches in place of such as 
are either decayed or stand in need of re. 
trenchment. 

Sometimes in wall-trees and espaliers there 
are many large disagreeable barren spurs, 
consisting both of old worn out fruit spars, 
and of clusters of stumps of shortened shoots 
projecting considerably from the branches, 
occasioned by unskilful pruning, when re- 
trenching the superabundant and irregular 
shoots which, instead of being cut out close, 
are stumped off to an inch or two long. At 
this season of pruning, it is advisable to re- 
form them as well as possible, by cutting a!) 
the most disagreeable stumps close to the 
branches, leaving these at full length, espe 
cially if apples, pears, &c., and reserve an 
occasional supply of young wood in differen! 
parts, and thus, in two or three years, you 
may reduce such trees to a regular figure 
and a proper state of bearing. ee 

Too severe pruning is greatly prejudicial 
to the health of some sorts of fruit. Plums 
and cherries, in particular, are often greatly 
damaged by a too severe discipline of the 
knife, these trees being very liable to gom 
by large amputations. It is, therefore, 
importance to attend to these trees well in 
the summer pruning, to retrench all the sv 
perfluous and irregular shoots while quite 
young, and pinch others occasionally wher 
wood is wanted to fill vacancies, so as to rf 
quire but little pruning out of large wood i 
winter.—Johnson’s Dict’ry of Gardening. 
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No. I. 

The Potatoe. an influence upon the well-being of man- 
kind. In less than two centuries it may be 
said literally to have overspread the earth, 
or to have been welcomed in every country 
suited to its cultivation, so that at the pre- 
sent day it is found growing from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Iceland and Lapland. “It 
is an interesting spectacle,” adds the illustri- 
ous traveller quoted, “to see a plant, a na- 
tive of mountains situated under the equa- 
tor, advance towards the pole, and growing 
even more hardily than the grasses which 
yield us grain, brave the inclemencies of the 
North.” The potatoe, like all other tubers, 
is a collection, an exuberance which is 
evolved upon the subterraneous stems. Its 
varieties, which are very numerous, present 
rather remarkable differences in regard to 
size, form, colour of the surface and of the 
interior, taste, and the time which they re- 
quire to come to maturity.— Boussingault’s 
Rural Economy. 

































Salanum tuberosum. 


Tars plant is a native of South America. 
vo English travellers, Messrs. Caldcleugh 
“> Baldwin, were so fortunate as to meet 

» it lately in the wild state in Chili, and 

- far from Monte Video. It is probable 
sat the cultivation of the potatoe spread 
ay the mountains of Chili to the chain of 
4» Andes, proceeding northward and ob- 
ining a footing successively in Peru, at 
‘ito, and upon the plateau of New Grana- 
~ This, as Humboldt observes, is precisely 
» course Which the Incas took in their 
ongnests. ‘The potatoe does not appear to 

.o» heen introduced into Mexico until after 
se European invasion of that country; and 

. i¢ well ascertained that it was not known 
‘ore under the reign of Montezuma, al- 
‘oooh there are not wanting some who 
~intain that the potatoe was found in Vir- 

-oia by the first colonists sent thither by 
s+ Walter Raleigh. It is said that it was 
‘hen brought into England by Drake; but it 
wems well established that long before 
Nrake’s time, namely, in 1545, a slave mer- 
-ant, John Hawkins by name, had intro- 

seed tubers of the potatoe from the coasts 

‘New Granada into Ireland. From Ire- 

snd the new plant passed into Belgium in 
150. Its cultivation was at this time ne- 
sected in Great Britain, until it was intro- 

‘weed by Raleigh at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. When the potatoe 
came from Virginia to England for the se- 
cond time it was already disseminated over 
Spain and Italy. It has been ascertained 
tat the potatoe has been cultivated on the 
great scale in Lancashire since 1684; in 
Saxony since 1717; in Scotland since 1728; 

0 Prussia since 1738. It was about the 
rear 1710 that the potatoe began to spread 
0 Germany, and that it there became a 
plant in common use; it had, indeed, before 
‘his time been cultivated in gardens; and 
‘adeven made its appearance at the tables 
‘the rich some time previously. The se- 
vere dearth of the years 1771 and 1772, 
weemed necessary to lead the Germans to 
‘ultvate this useful plant upon the great 
“ue. From this time it was shown that it 
‘as a substitute for bread; and once fairly 
“troduced, men were not long of perceiving 
“€ Many recommendations which it pos- 
esses as an article of food. In fact, of all 
“se useful plants which the migrations of com- 
“enities and distant voyages have brought to 
ght, says M. Humboldt, there is none since 
- discovery of the cereals, that is to say, 
‘nm time immemorial, which has so decided 





Tue Cincinnati Horticultural Society, at 
the suggestion of N. Longworth, Esq., have 
offered two prizes of $100 each, for a new 
American seedling raspberry and strawberry, 
which, after thorough trial, shall prove supe- 
rior to any now in cultivation. Mr. L. offers 
to pay one half of the premiums. 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET 
AND 
AMERICAN HERD-BOOK. 
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PuitapeLpuia, Ergutn Monrn, 1847. 





It is a very common observation founded upon the 
experience of every man who has even begun to grow 
grey-headed, and whose days have passed with toler- 
able comfort to himself, that as the wheels of time 
grow older, they increase in rapidity of motion. It 
seems but yesterday that we closed the tenth volume 
of our unpretending paper, and we find ourselves now 
commencing the twelfth. Of our readers and subscrib- 
ers, we would have an increased number; we cannot 
afford to part with any. To them all we tender the 
good wishes of a new year: good crops—good prices, 
and good farming. We particularly invite our friends 
to exercise their quills, and give us matter to add to 
the originality, variety, and interest of our paper. 


A tate number of the Southern Cultivator, published 
at Augusta, Ga., brings to us the mournful intelligence 
that James Camak, its Editor, died at his residence in 
Athens, after a protracted illness, on the 16th of sixth 
month last, in the prime of his life, being aged about 
52 years. 
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He was well and extensively known as an agricul- 
tural writer, and being gifted by nature with a mind 
of more than ordinary power, his perseverance and 
industry enabled him to surmount many obstacles, and 
procured for him a position of high respectability in 
his native State. His paper had scarcely its superior 
in the country. The Agricultaral Press must acknow- 
ledge the loss it has sustained in the early death of 
sucha man. The results of his practical philosophy 
and active philanthropy, will also be missed by a 
large community. 





A New Yorx correspondent of the Pa. Enquirer, 
under date of the 9th inst., says a committee of fifteen 
was recently appointed by the Academy of Medicine 
to examine into the effects upon the general health of 
the city, caused by the numerous milk manufactories, 
distilleries, &c., and particularly to report the effect on 
the human economy, of milk from cows fed on swill. 


Wueart flour may be quoted at $5 50 to $6 per bar- 
rel, and wheat at $1 20 to $1 25 per bushel—corn 75 
to 80 cents—oats 50 to Socents. Good old Timothy 
hay is worth $25 a ton—new, $20. 


Ir is announced in a late number of the Genesee 
Farmer, published at Rochester, N. Y., that it is here- 
after to be enlarged from twenty-four to thirty-two 
octaVo pages, the price to remain as heretofore. 


We called a few days ago at the “ Black Bear” in 
Fifth street, to look at a leading rake, which was con- 


‘trived, as we are informed, by a person in this city, 


for the purpose of raking, and at the same time load 

ing hay. The rake is attached to the wagon, both 
moving together; and instead of the hay being left in 
the winrow, it, with the rake is raised by means of 
pulleys, and emptied into the wagon, 


A very handsome copy of Dr. Gardner's Discourse, 
pronounced in the third month of last year, before the 
American Agricultural Association, on the Chemical 
Principles of the Rotation of Crops, has been kindly 
forwarded by an unknown friend, and we have perused 
it with much interest. 

There is scarcely a more important matter to the 
intelligent and ambitious farmer, than a proper rota. 
tion in his crops; one that shall be adapted to his lo- 
cation, his soil, and the market on which he depends 
for disposing of his surplus produce. Here we have 
corn, oats, wheat, grass: and not a few of our good 
farmers, have doubts respecting the expediency of fol- 
lowing this system so exclusively as we do; but how 
to improve it, is yet to be explained. 





Tue Talbot County Cattle Show and Fair, will be 
held at Easton, Md., on the 27th and 28th of tenth 
month next, for the exhibition and sale of live stock, 
agricultural implements, &c. Liberal premiums are 
offered both for stock and good farming. On the se- 
cond day of the Show, a ploughing match will com- 
mence at 9 o'clock, A. M. 
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Tue kindness of B. P. Johnson, Secretary of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, bas put us in 
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possession of the premium list and regulation, .,, 
Society for the approaching Show, which, j; has an 
dy been stated in the Cabinet, will take place », Sn 
toga Springs on the }4th, 15th and 16th of nex, Monty 
Silas Wright will deliver the Annual Address a: », 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 16th: immediat»), ie 
which, the Reports of the Premium Committers = 
be read. P 








We would ask attention to the list of Premiums }, 
be awarded at the Annual Exhibition of ou, Agnes, 
tural Society, at the Lamb Tavern on the Mth and les 
of Tenth month next. Our farmers and agricy)... 
implement makers, we trust, will see that we hay., 
fine display of their stock, produce, &c., and thos fire 
a further impulse to their noble calling. The jig Will 
be found on page 25. 





A vise se has appeared among the cattle in som 
parts of Salem county, N. J., which has been cays 
much alarm, and is said to be similar to what appears 
in the same neighbourhood a few years ago, Running 
at the nose, and drooping of the head and ears. a» 
symptoms which attend the disease, and copious biew 
ing is found to be a principal remedy. We have bees 
told of several farmers who have lost six or eight ca: 
tle, and some horses too, have died. It is thought » 
be contagious. 





Arrer the drought and coolness of the spring, we 
have since harvest, had copious rains and warm wea. 
ther. The promise of the corn crop is abundant, ax 
there is no lack of pasture. Butter is still, howeve 
high—25 cents to 35 cents. Why is this, now in te 
midst of the grass season, when butter is mostly pies 
tiful and cheap? Why, but because our farmers find « 
more profitable to freeze their cream than to churo it 
and thus avail themselves of this rapidly increasing 
demand for the rich psoduce of the dairy. So h& « 
In ite creams or butter, we wish them well remune 
rated for every trouble. If they will only keep up the 
character of our good city for its butter, and improv 
it—for there is too much poorly made butter come 
here—we will be Satisfied to give a good price for it. 


Tue Newcastle County Agricultural Society in De! 
aware, has offered a premium of $3, or a copy of th 
Farmers’ Encyclopedia, to the best shocker of gras 
This is a judicious proposal. Where wheat is cut & 
fore it is sufficiently ripe to place in the barn—and we 
believe it is always best so to cut it, if practicable— 
must be shocked, and it is a nice art to shock wel 
Rye will stand almost any amount of rain in shock 
but wheat requires abundantly more care. Secu 
shockers are not found in every field. 





Our friend John Jones, of Wheatland, Delawar~ 
who, by the way, is one of Delaware's most enterp™™ 
ing farmers, and who drills in all his wheat and com 
has purchased the right for New Castle county, to Pee 
nock’s Patent Drill, and has generously offered to ee 
member of the Agricultural Society, who bas par! *? 
all his dues, or to any person who may become ouch 
member before the next Exhibition, a right to ™" 
one Drill made for his own use. 
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KEPHART’S PATENT 
Fruit and Vegetable Preserver. 


,n admirable invention, by which fruits, vegetables, 
gc., viz. oranges, lemons, apples, pears, peaches, &c.— 
sotatoes, green corn, melons, &c., can be kept as long 
desirable with all their natural juices and sweet. 
eg Also, butter, eggs and bacon can be kept through- 

the year, fresh and sweet, at an expense not 

rreater than in an ordinary warehouse in the city. A 
-.) deseription will be found in the June number of 
she Cabinet. 

The undersigned having purchased the Patent-right 
or the United States, except the states of New Jersey, 

aware and Maryland, and the cities of New York 
sod St. Louis, offer for sale Patent-rights for the con- 
«roction of the Preser’ver, by states, counties or in- 
jy dual rights, upon terms that will induce all inter. 
ested in the preservation of the above named articles» 
to purchase rights and construct houses. 

FLACK, THOMPSON & BROTHER, 
Coates Street wharf, near Fairmount. 
All communications will receive prompt attention, 
f addressed either to PETER KEPHART, 
Western Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Or to FLACK, THOMPSON & BROTHER, 
Spring Garden P. O. Philadelphia. 
July 15th, 1847.—6t. 
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FOR SALE, 
AT D. 0. PROUTY’S 
AGAIGULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 194} Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Corn-Shellers in great variety, price from $1 50 to 
$0 each; Hovey's Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk 
Cutters; Grant's Patent Fan Mills, for chaffing and 
ereening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
onteockle, cheat and smut. Also good Fans, for $14 
to $18 each, 

Whitman's Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, 
with Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Churns, the dashers of which may 
m taken out to clean. Cheese-presses, &c.; Centre- 
Draught, Self-sharpening, Right & Left-hand Ploughs, 


varranted to give satisfaction in their operation. 
May 15th—tf, 





SEED STORE, 


No. 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of White 
tnd Red Clover, and other grass seeds; fresh Perennial 
Rye-grass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, consisting 
“choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- 
“ra and other seed-corn. Also, in season, Fruit and 
“sade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gua- 
* 10 parcels to suit purchasers. 


a.mUCCmemrrmlU ThCOelCODPO Ci 


M. 8. POWELL. 


Philad., Peb.. 1847. tf. 
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Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 


IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & SHEEP. 


Tue subscriber takes this method of informing his 


friends and the public, that he wil) attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, &c., for a reasonable commission. 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. 


All 


AARON CLEMENT. 
April 15th, 1847. 


NEW 


Horticultural and Agricultural Ware-house, 


84 Chesnut Street below Third, South side. 
The subscriber has for the better accommodation of his 


customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1846. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 


March Mth, 1847.—ly. R. BUIST. 


COAL. 


Tue subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 


stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
carefully prepared for family use, which he will fur- 
nish at the usual cash prices, on application at the 
office of the Farmers’ Cabinet, where samples of the 
different kinds and sizes may be seen. 


JOSIAH TATUM. 
Philadelphia, Seventh month 15th, 1~47. 


COATES’ SEED STORE, 
No. 49 Market Street, 


FRESH TIMOTHY SEED, 
Of various qualities, from good common seed to the 


purest and finest that can be produced, 


TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


GRASS & GARDEN SEEDS, 
Of the finest Quality and best Varieties,—Bird 
&c. 


’ 


JOS. P. H. COATES, 
Successor to George M. Coates. 
May 15th, 1847. 





ry SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The subject matter of which, may correspond with the 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten lines 
or less; and so in proportion for each additional line. 
Payment in advance. 


Tue quantity of rain which fell in the 7th month, 
1847, was a little more than two inches and three 
quarters. 2.76 in. 

Penn. Hospital, 8th mo. Ist. 
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We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our| 


friends with Agricultural works generally. Among| Poudrette. 
ware ape ee. A valuable manure—of the best quality, pres, 
Bhan Bihar nok G astray gs ag full $3 50 | in Paliadsiphia, for sale at the office of i = 
YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- ane Cagenet, Wo. 50; Werth Dee Bien, w » 
ner's very valuable Additions ; 2 00 | the manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Sie 
BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT; 2 00 | street. Present price, $1 75 per barrel, contain, 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 374 || fur bushels each, or 35 cents a bushel. Orders fron 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 374||@ distance, enclosing the cash, with cost of por, 
DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 50 || age, will be promptly attended to, by carefujiy det 
Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, vering the barrels on board of such conveyance », 


half-bound, 11 vols. 50 ||may be designated. The results on corn and whea: 
DOWNING'S Landscape Gardening, ! 50 || have been generally very satisfactory. Farmers to \), 
Downing'’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 1 50 | south and in the interior, both of this State ays ,, 
SKINNER’S Every Man his own Farrier, 50 || New Jersey, are invited to try it. We are now reas 
AMERICAN Poulterer’s Companion, 


w © 
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12 ||! supply any demand for turnips, buckwhea:, &- 
BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY, 1 50 
FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK, 1 00 | Fittest JOSIAH TATUY. 
MORRELL’'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 1 00 
STABLE ECONOMY, 1 00 
BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 31; ae 
BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL, 75 CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER, 
THOMAS’ FRUIT CULTURIST. 50 ; Pace 
SKINNER'S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 50 ie frantenee atasek tenis ee nae a 
AMERICAN FARRIER, 50 }] foot in the Horse, .....0.scceeeeeeseee nities i 
THE FARMER'S MINE, 75 || Loss of Beef in cooking. — Comparative nutritis. 
HOARE ON THE VINE, 62} | Camere green and -" Fodder for Cattle.—{r. / 
HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, 25 liGreat yield of Wheat.—Woollen rags, ........... . 
LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, — 25 || Interesting Agricultural Facts.—Good Advice to 
“ ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 25 Boys.— Manure for Strawberries, Suedcts bbécnie, 
soning Preservation of Timber, .2..0.sccceccccccesssees, i" 
¥ FAMILIAR LETTERS, 123 || A Productive Parm.—Ploughs, ........0scseecces, is 
JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY OF MODERN Phelp’s Durham Cow.—To save Horses from Fire — 
GARDENING, 2 25 


agg Disease.— American Institute.—Farmers 
Cla, 000 cescccecceessccecsccesccccce esecess. B 
Results of Industry.—Fuel in Paris, .......... 
Mice.—The Potatoe, oc. sccccccccces, 
Agricultural Exhibition, Philadelphia, ............ % 
The Horse.—To prevent Lamps from Smoking, ... % 
Fresh Peach's in Winter.—Strawberries and Miik. 
—Pattern Farmer in Belmont County, .......... gi 
Root Pruning and Management of Pear trees — 
Prices of Breadstuffs in Europe for 30 years past, > 
Good and bad Farming, .......+...e0esseeeeeeees } 
Tee Weod-peche?, occ cccccccccccccccccccescccssss Ot 
Say-side Farming in Talbot Co. Maryland, ...... 31 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society Premiums, ... 2 
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Subscriptions received for Colman's Agricultural, 
Tour—or single numbers sold. 
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AFRICAN GUANO. 


First quality African Guano, from the island of| 
Ichaboe, warranted genuine. Also a few tons Peruvian 
For sule by J. B. A. & 8S. ALLEN, 
No. 7 South Wharves, 2nd Oil Store below 
Market street. 
Philadelphia, March i7th, 1847. 
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It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num-jjone dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be/\cents half-bound and lettered. 
iliustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri-|| For eight dollars paid in advance, a complete set of the 
ately introduced, jweet will be furnished in numbers, including the 12 

Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for| volume. The whole can thus readily be forwarded bY 
seven copies—payadble in advance. mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volume. 

All subscriptions must commence at the begianing||the work may be obtained neatly Aalf-bound and 
of a volume, Having lately struck off a new edition||tered Copies returned to the office of publication, 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become), will also be bound upon the same terms. 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex-|| By the decision of the Post Master General, th 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at’ Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage. 
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